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MASTER AND SLAVE. 
Tus Rients anv THE Duties of Masters. A Sermon 
Preached at the Dedication of a Church erected in 


Charleston, 8. C , for the Benefit »nd Instruction «f the 
Colored Population. By Rev. J. H. Thornwell, D.D. 


Though the kindness of some unknown frierd 
we have been furnished with a copy of this ven- 
turesome discourse. It is so remarkable a pro- 
duction that we should be glad to lay it before 
our readers without abridgment. Hardly a more 
convincing Anti-Slavery document can be found, 
North or South, than this grave and studied at- 
tempt, by a learned Doctor of Divinity, to sus- 
tain the institution of human bondage on the 
ground of Christian ethics and by Scriptural au- 
thority. 

There is no apparent reason to question Dr. 
Thornwell’s sincerity ; but to his insight, his 
reasoning faculty and his candor, this sermon is 
a bad certificate. 

The ‘Introduction’? explains the orizin, 
shape and intention of the building dedicated. 
]t informs the reader that this building has been 
put up under the supervision of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in Charleston. The minister 
is appointed by the Session of that Church and 
by the Presbytery of Charleston. The structure 
is built in the form of the letter T, not because 
T stands for Tyranny, but for architectural rea- 
sons entirely. White persons are to be admit- 
ted, but only to the transepts, and then by different 
doors from those that admit the negroes,—a cir- 
cumstance, intended, we presume, to express the 


inferiority of the whites. The congregation is 


table Institutions in our common Directories, to 
Hon. S. A. Eliot’s article in the North Ameri- 
can Review, a few years since, on the Charities 
of Boston, or even to the report of the Jenny 
Lind Charitable Committee, to convince him 
that we pay some attention to several other 
things besides Slavery. 

We next quote, and with pleasure, a para- 
graph in which Dr. T. makes a frank confession 
of error on the part of the South. 


“The fear of good men among ourselves has 
been, that the natural exasperation which so 
much unmerited censure aud such extraordinary 
interference with our affairs have a tendency to 

roduce, would provoke us to extremities result- 
ing rather from the violence of resentment than 
the dictates of pradence. Perhaps, at the first 
alarming indications of our moral position, in the 
estimate of the world, we indulged too much im 
the language of defiance, and rmitted ourselves 
to yield to suggestions of policy, which, in our 
calmer moments, neither the reason nor the con- 
science of the country should approve. It is use- 
less to deny that we were tempted to resort to 
measures of legislation, which, while they con- 
tribute nothing to our security, have given a pre- 
text to the calumnies of our enemies, and embar- 
rassed our defence in the hands of our friends. 
But I feel bound, in candor, to say, that, under 
the extraordinary pressure which has been upon 
us, it is a matter of astonishment and of devout 
thanksgiving to God, that we have bzen able, in 
the regulation of our domestic institutions, to 
preserve so much moderation, prudence, humani- 
ty and caution.”’ 


But when he goes on to say, 


‘That in the conduct of our plea we have 
contributed our full proportion to the philosophy 
of government—that we have done much to ex- 
pose the fallacies and dangers of prevailing theo- 
ries in regard to the scope and purpose of politi- 
cal institutions—that we have been eminently 
conservative in our influence upon the spirit of 
the age, it seems to us, cannot be decently de- 
nied,” 

he excites a slight sense of the ludicrous. Pre- 
cisely what grand services to the ‘ philosophy 
of government’’ have been contributed by pro- 
Slavery champions, would form rather an enter- 








to be under *‘ the ecclesiastical watch and con-| 
trol of the Session of the Second Church.” Un- 
der what ** watch and control’’ they are to be | 
not ‘ ecclesiastical,’ but in their capacity as| 
men made in the image of God, we are left to| 
imagine. The House, it seems. is paid for, and 
now, we are told, ‘‘ stands a pleasing monument 
of the Christian zeal of our community for the 
sound and thorough religious training of their 
These two last words, used in such a 
connection, do not probably grate on Southern 
To us the sound of| 


Slaves.” 





ears as they do on ours. 
them is horrible ; and they suggest the very un- | 
pleasant thought, that possibly, the Christianity | 
which buys and sells human flesh, in erecting | 
churches for its victims may be actuated about 
as much by considerations of economy and con- 
stabulary, as by allegiance to that gospel of Lib- 
erty, Equality and Love, which would set the 
The Introduction ends as follows : 


‘“The Session of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, anxious that the profound and compre- 
hensive views of Dr. Tuornwe ut, upon the ques- 
tion of our country and our day, should not be 
confined to those who heard his Discourse, have 
requested and obtained from him a copy for pub- 
lication. It is, accordingly, now sent forth as| 
another Scriptural exhibition of the Rights and 
the Duties of Masters.’’ 


captive free. 





We propose to examine it a little, in that cha- | 
racter. 

The text is this: “ Masters, give unto your 
servants that which is just and equal, knowing | 
that ye also have a Master in Heaven.” Omi-| 
nous words! If the preacher had been content | 
to say that the shortest way of complying with | 
this precept, in the spirit and the letter, is to 
make the American Slave free, he would have | 
abbreviated both the hearer’s duty and his own| 
discourse. He begins by referring to the Slaves. 
as ‘emphatically the poor of our land.’’ And 
from his treatment of their case he seems quite | 
willing to take, not as a prediction, but asa emt 
mand, the words, ** these poor ye shall have al- | 
After observing that there | 
had arisen an objection to this movement, on the | 


ways with you.” 


ground that a spiritual advantage accrues from | seems ; consciously, or unconsciously, we are 
a mixed assembly where Master and Slave meet | no better than jacobins, and red-republicans. 


before their common God, he valiantly and joy- | 
fully announces that 


‘*An enlarged philanthropy prevailed over} 
sentiioent—and the completion of this structure | 
is a declaration to the world—that neither appre- | 
hensions of safety to ourselves, nor of injury to 
our servants—that neither mawkish sentimental- | 
ism nor absurd jealousy, shall deter us from pro- | 
viding the negro with the armor of salvation.’’ 


Dr. Thornwell’s vexation at Anti-Slavery 
doctrines betrays him into some discreditable de- | 


' 
partures from fact: e. g. 


‘* The philanthropy of Christendom seems to 
have concentrated its sympathies upon us. We 
have been denounced, with every epithet of vitu- 
peration and abuse, as conspirators against the 
dignity of man—traitors to our race, and rebels 
against God, Overlooking, with a rare expansion 
of benevolence, the evils which press around 
their own doors, the vices and crimes and suffer- 
ings of their own neighbors and countrymen, the 
philanthropists of Europe and this country can 
find nothing worth weeping for but the sufferings 
and degradation of the Southern slave, and noth- 
ing worth reviling but the avarice, inhumanity 
and cruelty ofthe Southern master, and nothing 
worth Jaboring to extirpate but the system which 
embodies these outrages and wrongs. So mon- 
Strous are the misrepresentations which ignor- 
ance, malice and fanaticism are constantly and 
assiduously propagating in regard to this rela- 
ton among us, that if our names were not actu- 
ally written ander the pictures, we should never 
suspect that they were intended for us. In the 
grave discussions of philosophy—the solemn in- 
Structions of the pulpit—the light effusions of the 
poet—in popular assemblies and legislative halls 
—among all classes and conditions of men—we 
are held up to execration and contempt ; and our 
Society is shunned as scrupulously as if the taint 
of leprosy adhered to us. Even those who can- 
hot find it in their hearts to join in the violent 
maledictions which zeal for humanity has piled 
Upon us, never venture upon a plea of justification 
in our defence. They pity us—they lament our lot 
—admit that our case is bad, desperately bad—but 
then we are not so much to be blamed. They 
Curse us in their sympathies.”’ 


Now, however. irritated a defender of Slavery 
may be by opposition, he ought, especially if 
standing in a pulpit, to shun so egregious a 
Misstatement as that ‘the philanthropists of 
Europe and this country can find nothing worth 
Weeping for but the sufferings and degradation 
of the Southern Slave.’ He must be very ig- 
horant indeed of what is going on in the cities 
‘od towns of the North, to say nothing of Great 
Britain. * We would refer him to a list of Chari+ 


between two powers; atheism, represented by 
human liberty, on the one side ; the ‘* Progress 
of Humanity,’’ represented by human slavery, ona 
the other ! 


sion to an extent that we have never brfore wit- 


‘* That is a desperate cause which is either in- 
compatible with the general tone and spirit of 
Christianity, or with the progress of true liberty, 
which is only another name for the social and 
political developement of man ;”’ and 60 on to 
the length of a page or more. 


taining disclosure. The posture of the country 
at this moment is an odd comment on the benefits 
conferred by Slavery on the ‘* philosophy of gov- 
ernment.’’ 

We are also gratified at the following gleam 
of candid concession, in connection with a pas- 
sage in which the preacher repudiates the theo- 
ry, lately honored by the approbation of Prof. 
Agassiz, that the negro is of a different race and 
blood from the white man : 


‘* Men may be seeking eminence and distinct- 
tion by arguments which link them with the 
brute ; but the instinctive impulses of our nature, 
combined with the plainest declarations of the 
word of God, lead us to recognize in his form 
and lineaments—in his moral, religious and in- 
tellectual nature—the same humanity in which 
we glory as the image of God. We are not 
ashamed to call him our brother.”’ 

But here again the reverend gentleman leaps so 
suddenly from sense to absurdity that he gives 
the reader a most disagreeable jolt, and leaves 
him dismally in the fog. For he goes on thus: 
“This great battle with .the Abolitionists has 
not been fought in vain ;’’ and proceeds to aver 
his solemn belief that at some future time after 
an indefinite amount of disaster, extinguishing of 
lights, conflicts, wearied and heart-sickened na- 
tions, atheism, war, and rolling away of smoke, 
there shall be at last a splendid outburst and tri- 
umph of the * fact’? that the Slave-holder’s 
‘** principles are true ;’’ ‘* the world must come 
at last to them ;”’ and ‘* God will vindicate the 
appointments of His Providence,’’ by establish- 
ing Slavery in the world against all opposition. 
Here is a new pattern for the millenium. Fet- 
ters and whips are to be its badges; groans, 
sighs, and the curses of broken hearts and sep- 
arated families its ‘‘ herald-voices.”’ 

Dr. Thornwell 
One of these, and a favorite one with him, is that 
Anti-Slavery is with communism. 
This will surprise some of us who have been 
opposing human Slavery without the least sus_ 
picion that we were committing ourselves to the 
We are all 
mistaken, ignorant, misguided associationists, it 


has made some discoveries. 


identical 


theories of St. Simon or Fourier. 


This is embarrassing ; and we can only exhort 
our fellow-convicts to receive this new condem- 
nation with as much composure as the case ad- 
mits. Here is their cool sentence : 


** It is not the narrow question of abolitionism 
or of slavery—not simply whether we shall 
emancipate our negroes or not; the real ques- 
tion is the relations of man to society—of States 
to the individual, and ef the individual to States: 
a question as broad as the interests of the human 
race. 

These are the mighty questions which are 
shaking thrones to their centres—upheaving the 
masses like an earthquake, and rocking the solid 
pillars of this Union. The parties in this con- 
flict are not merely abolitionists and slaveholders 
—they are atheists, socialists, communists, red 
republicans, jacobins, on the one side, and the 
friends of order and regulated freedom on the 
other. In one word, the world is the battle 
ground—Christianity and Atheism the comba- 
tants; and the progress of humanity the stake ” 


In other words, the world is in a great fight 


Heaven speed the right! 
The Doctor possesses the audacity of conces- 


nessed in any human being. For instance . 


Here the preacher plunges into argument, an 
element in which he disports himself almost as 
recklessly as in that of assertion. ‘The two op- 
ponents that he selects for his tilt are Dr. Chan- 
ning and Prof. Whewell. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the nonchalance with which he 
dashes at these antagonists,—he the giant, and 
they the Lilliputs,—except the strange illusion by 
which, as he retires trom the assault, they ap- 
pear standing in unmoved strength, and the gi- 
gantic and Lilliputian aspects have changed 
places. The kernel of the argument is this: 
Dr. Channing and Prof. Whewell, erring and 
saallow minds, have maintained that the essence 
of Slavery is property in man, reducing the in- 
dividual to a chattel. Dr. Thornwell argues, at 
length, that Slavery is no such thing ,—not prop- 


of slaveholding observes : 


erty in the slave’s personality, or his soul, oF 
J even his flesh and blood, but only in his labor, 
and is, therefore, quite a harmless and inoffensive 
matter. The only difference between it and free 
labor is, ** the intervention,’ in the Jatter case, 
** of « contract,”’ which contract, the Dr. placid- 
ly informs us, “is not always a matter of very 
great moment.’”’ ‘his is capital. That is, 
when the slaveholder sells a man away from his 
wife and children, holds him day and night as 
his own, directs his food, drink, raiment, affec- 
tions, worship, place of residence, and every 
other possible interest of his life, he is only 
using his labor without a contract! 

One branch of this argument, which becomes 
by turns classical and Scriptural, historical and 
poetical, is this : the idea of personal responsi- 
bility, or a state above that of being possessed by 
another, is essential to the idea of obedience ; but 
the Bible requires eervants to obey their masters ; 
therefore the Bible decides that American slav- 
ery does not admit of being regarded as property 
in man. Capital, we say againy ‘‘ The state 
of things so graphically described and eloquently 
deplored by the great father of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in America is a palpable impossibility?” 
All that blunder of Dr. Channing’s may now be 
considered as set right. Behold the true solu- 
tion ! 

‘** What is it that makes a man a slavet We 
answer, the obligation to labor for another, de- 
termined by the Providence of God, independent- 
ly of the provisions of a contract. The right 
which the master has is a right, not to the man, 
but to his /abor; the duty which the slave owes 
is the service which, in conformity with this 
right, the master exacts. The essential differ- 
ence betwixt free and slave-labor is, that one is 
rendered in consequence of a contract ; the other 
is rendered in consequence of acommand. The 
laborers in each case are equally moral, equally 
responsible, equally men. But they work upon 
different principles.”’ 

Very different principles indeed, so different 
that in the one case ‘hey work ona lawful princi- 
ple, and in the other on no principle at all. 
After this logical treat, the preacher affords 
us a rhapsody on freedom. 


“¢ The fundamental mif 
slavery to be essentially 
of all men are specifical} 
they do not state the p 
words, and in its naked f@ 
sent from it, yet a little attention to their reason- 
ing puts it beyond doubt, that this is the radical 
assumption upon which they proceed—all men 
are bound to do speci sally the same things. 
As there are obviously duties of some men, in 
some relations, which cannot be practiced by a 
slave, they infer that the institution strips him 
of his rights, and curtails the fair proportions of 
his humanity. The argament, fully and legiti- 
mately carried out, woald condemn every ar- 
rangement of society, which did not secure to all 
its members an absolute @quality of position; it 
is the very spirit of : and communism.”’ 


e of those who affirm 
nful, is that the duties 
- the same. Though 
position in so many 

m would probably dis- 


Dr. T. says again, ‘* ; are tried in one 
way, some in another ; dnless slavery is incon- 
sistent with the spirit 
spirit of piety, it is not i 
suit or attainment of thd. : 

Exactly; and vice versa, Which is all we claim, 

And again ; ** The servant of men may be the 
freeman of the Lord.’”” Why does he here 
resort to the euphuism ‘servant’? while he 
elsewhere says *‘ slave?” Is it that the latter 
word would not sound quite smoothly in such 
immediate contiguity with the awFUL Name which 
comes after! Why not be the Lord's freeman 
and men’s freeman too! And moreover, instead 
of taking a!) the space he has employed to show 
what a good Christian a slave may be (thereby 
covertly providing fur his being more contented, 
perhaps, in his slavery) it would be well for Dr. 
T. to expend a part of his abilities in reconciling 
slaveholding with Christianity. 

There are many more points, which we have 
no space to touch upom,—for the sermon is a 
long one. It concludes with some excellent ob- 
servations on the duty of onsulting for the spir- 
itual welfare of the lowest classes in the commu- 
nity. If we have given the impression that the 
discourse is altogether a weak one, we have not 
done it justice. Asan argument for slavery it 
is ** nought, is less than nought.’’ But it is 
vigorously written, and evidently proceeds from 
a nan of more than ordinary talents, accustomed 
to dignified habits of thought, and of a fine intel- 





‘“There is a treedom which is the end and 
glory of man; the only freedom which the pen | 
of inspiration has commended, and which, from) 
its very nature, is independent of the decrees of | 
kings, or the mandates of States. It is the 
freedom which God approves; which Jesus 
bought by his blood, and the Holy Spirit effeetu- 
ally seals by His grace; the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free. It consists essentially 


lectual culture. We do not expect to meet with 
a better attempt on that side of the question,—for 
several reasons. 





|For the Christian Register.) 


MISSIONARY CAUSE, AND SPRING- 
FIELD CONVENTION. 





in the dominion of rectitude, in the emancipation 
of the will from the power of sin, the release of | 
the affections from the attractions of earth, the | 
exemption of the understanding from the deceits 
of prejudice and error. It is a freedom which the | 
truth of God brings with it—a freedom enjoyed | 
by the martyr at the stake, a slave in his chains, 
a prisoner in his dungeon, as well as the king | 
upon his throne. Independent of time or place, | 
or the accidents of fortune, it is the breath of the 

soul as regenerated and redeemed ; and can no | 
more be torn from us than the atmosphere of | 
Heaven can be. restrained. If the Son shall | 
make you five, ‘you shall be free indééd. The 

ancient philosophers caught a glimpse of it when 

they declaimed upon virtue as the end and per- | 
fection of our being; Cicero almost seized it | 
when he described him alone as possessed of | 
freedom of will, who pursues rectitude, rejoices | 
in duty and regulates his conduct by wisdom | 
and prudence. This freedom makes man truly | 
a‘man ; and it is precisely the assertion of this, 
freedom—this dominion of rectitude—this su- | 
premacy of right, which the Apostle enjoins) 


Christ—to despise eye-service, but to do their | 
work as in the eye of God.”’ 


A shrewd slave would be apt to say to this, 
‘** That is all very well for you free folks, but it 

has avery different sound to a bondman sighing 
to be his own.”’ 

At this point our author introduces another of 
his tremendous concessions ; which is that ‘* there 
will be no bondage in heaven.’’ For the pres- 
ent life, we must be content to put up as we best 
ean with slavery and Dr. Thornwell. The 
former is a necessary consequence of the Fall, 
and the latter, we suppose, is a consequence of | 
the former. 





‘* The free citizen of England and America | 
could not endure the condition of African bon- 
dage—it would defeat his individual develop- | 
ment. 
lifeless stagnation uf Asiatic despotism. But} 
the governments of Asia may be the only ones | 
consistent with the moral development of their | 
people, and subjection to a master, ihe state i: 

which the African is most effectually trained to | 
the moral end of his being. When we consider 


| the diversities in mora} position, which gim bas 
|been the means of entajling upon tHe rate, ‘ve | 


may be justified in afi’ “ing, tha* “relatively to | 
some persecs.and to some |. Avery May be | 
a good, or tospeak more ~ ely, a condition, | 
though founded in a ‘curse, from which the 
Providence of God extracts’ blessing. We are 
nut to judge of the institutions of the present, 
by the standard of ihe futtire life—we are not to 
confeand the absplute and relative. For aught 
that we know slavery may stand in somewhat 
the ®une relation to political society, in a world 
hkS gars, ia w high mortality stands to the hu 
mat body : «ud ie may be as vain to think of ex- 
tirpating it, as to think of giving man immortali- 
ty upon earth. It may be, and perhaps is, in 
some of its forms, essential to an imperfect so- 
ciety ; and it may be, and perhaps is, the pur- 
pose of God that it should be found among men, 
as long as the slime of the serpent is over the 
earth.” 


, 


‘* The question,”’ says Dr. T. ‘* is, not wheth- 
er slavery is the State most favorable to the 
offices of piety and virtue, but whether it is es- 
sentially incompatible with their exercise.” 
Now we submit that whatever éhe question is, a | 
very reasonable question is the une which Dr. 

T. sets aside as ‘‘ not the true issue.” Is it not| 
legitimate to seek to produce a state of things 
**most favorable to the offices of piety and 
virtue,’ rather than the opposite? Elsewhere he 
allows, by another concession, that if slavery 
restricts the slave in the exercise of any of the 
duties belonging to humanity it is to be condemn- 
ed. Is it not in the nature of slavery to restrict 
the slave in the exercise of all virtues dependent 
on personal freedom? Now, personal freedom 
is an estate, in our opinion, ** belonging to hu- 
manity.”? ‘To assume the contrary is to beg the 
question. Besides, in judging of the moral 
character of slavery, we must regard not only 
the vices it positively requires, but the enormous 
host of vices, to which, by the very nature of the 
institution, it throws the door wide open. 

In the next passage Dr. T., still possessed by 
the phantom of Socialism, makes a most cx- 
travagant and unauthorized statement, of which 
we give our readers the benefit, for the sake of 
showing them what kind of accuracy the defence 














Neither could thesé nations endure the 


Messrs. Eprrors. In the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the lave Unitarian Convention at 
Springfield, my attention is especially attracted 
by the third resvlution which reads as follows : 

‘* Resolved, That the constant and rapid in- 
crease of this nation in territury and nambers, 
opens before us a vast missionary field, in which 
with all Christian sects, itis our equal and im- 
mediate duty to be actively engaged alike fur the 
interest of our fellow , for the life of our 
churches, and to cogent. of action in our de- 
nomitatioa.”’ oe 

Had it been my privilege to have been present 
at the Convention, I should have deemed it my 
duty to seek so to modify the above resolution, 
as to have excluded all comparison with other 
denominations, or if such comparison were insist- 
ed on, to have etleavured to obtain the expres- 
sion ot the superior claims of the Missionary 
cause upon Unitarians, to those of all other 


upon slaves—when he exhorts them to obey | Christians 
their masters in singleness of heart as unto} 


I object to such comparisons as the resolution 
embodies, because they seem to me the expres- 
sivn of a conscious and helpless feebleness. Toey 
speak of a stifled atmosphere, a sort of gasping 
for breath, and a timid and beseeching glance 
towards our Orthodox brethren, as though we 
were humbly asking permission to live. If asa 
denomination, Christ be formed in us the hope 
of glory, then we will press onward to the at- 
tainment of that glory, irrespective of the action 
of others. If Christ and his cause be dear to our 
hearts, ifthe mighty and soul-compelling prin- 
ciples of Christianity have obtained possession of 
our minds ; then in their light we will perceive 
our work, and in their strength press onward to 
its accomplishment. We shali not need com- 

or'%. “with the action of others, to stimulat« as 
to the ‘performance of ourduty. Forgettin, wnat 
there are other ** Christian sects ’’ in the world, 
forgetting all that others have done, and all that 


.c, ate endeavoring to do, we wouldcry o” | 


with large and full Christian hearts, ‘‘Lord what — 
wouldst thou have of us ;” and as the answer 


would speedily, and clearly, and powerfully come, 


| we would gird ourselves and enter with our 


strength upon the work. We are not to ask as 
a boon of charity the name of Christian from 
those who arrogate it exclusively to themselves ; 
we are to win it by out Christian works. When 
our banners shall be planted upon every field cf 
Christian warfare, when our trophies won from 
the death and hell of iniquity and falsehood shall 
be everywhere seen; when we gain victory af- 
ter victory over what we believe to be false views 
of God, of Christ, of Man, and hence over what 
we must inevitably regard as the great obstacles 
to Christian progress ;—then shal! prejudice 
perish, and the name of Christian be ours, by 
clearly recognised right. I grieve for the false 
philanthopy that there is among us, and for the 
low value at which we estimate our own position. 
Upon the one side we are ready to acknowledge 
those to whose views of Christianity we are in 
their whole breadth diametrically opposed, in as 
good a position as ourselves in relation to their 


' souls salvation ; and upon the other, we humbly 


claim to be admitted to an equality of position 
with them. I would not be deemed arrogant 
and uncharitable; but this I would say, that 
whatsoever seems to us God’s truth must be of 
vital importance to us; all that is opposed to it, 
must appear injurious in its degree to man's wel- 
fare ; and as our views of truth are strongly dis- 
tinctive from those of the Christian world, so 
must be our position. Asa denomination we 
must be isolated, we must stand apart; going 
forth from our strongholds to attack error, indif- 
ference, and sin, wherever we can find them; 
and as we can find them first nearest to us, about 
our own homes, and throughout our own Jand; 
there we must first with our whole strength at- 
tack them. This we shall do, when we see and 
estimate aright our own position, and the great 
work that God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
calls upon us to perform. This we shall then do 
regardless of the works of others, except so far 
as we can overturn what is evil in them, and sub- 


But I have remarked that in case of my failure 
in obtaining my first proposed modificatton of the 
resolution occasioning these remarks, that I 
would have sought the introduction of another, 
expressing the superiority of the claims of the 
Missionary cause upon Unitarians, over those 
which it addresses to all other Christiais. 1 may 
be premature in my expectations ; but I am too 
profoundly persuaded of their truthfulness to 
doubt their ultimate fulfilment. That Unitarians 
are to be the great Missionary body of the World, 


time ; with regard to the latter I may be misled, 
as man in his little impatience, and brief earthly 
career would always hurry on the grand purposes 
of God, which nevertheless move grandly and 
resistlessly onward to their own accomplishment. 
But again and again would I solemnly assert, 
that the finger of God points Unitarians to the 
Missionary work as he points no other Chrie- 
tians. 

But I am asked the reasons for this assertion, 
and I shall seek briefly to give them. 1 find them 
chiefly in our position in relation tothe great 
truths of Christianity. 1 know that it is custom- 
ary with many to undervalue religious doctrines, 
and to insist upon the spirit of Christianity, as the 
sole vital necessity. But it is the nature of the 
human soul, in its recognition of all great bodies 
of truth, to analyze and give them scientific ex- 
pression ; and this it does that it may define and 
increase their power in itself, and render them 
effective in its action upon others. Thus we find 
a great body of truth within us by our contact 
with God’s word in Universal Nature, and the 
Bible, and especially, and pre-eminently by our 
contact with the life of Jesus Christ. Here we 
begin to ask what is itthat moves so mightily 
within us ; and now we define and put into forms 
of expession our ideas of God, of Christ, of Hu- 
man Nature, of Sin, of Regeneration, Assurance 
of acceptance with God, and of ultimate salva- 
tion. Here the Intellect seizes upon the treas- 
ures which the Soul has amassed, and developed 
them into harmonious arrangement. 


fur the struggle with error, proceeds to combat 
and victory. 

Here then is the foundation of our superior 
duty in the cause vf Missions. We believe we 
have better defined Christianity than all others ; 
that we better perceive its adaptation to human 
nature, and therefore have more power to induce 
men to ils acceptance. 

But it may be objected that Trinitarians assert 
superiority of adaptation in their views, to the 
great warts of humanity. To this I need only 
reply, that the duty which I have asserted to be 
incumbent upon us, they must find incumbent 
upon themselves. Wherever superiority of adap- 
tation is asserted, there should there be effort for 
superiority of performance. 

I could give more, and cogent reasons, for the 
greater claims of the Missionary cause upon us, 
than upon other Christians. But [ forbear because 
my commanication is already sufficiently long. 
If it be acceptable to your readers, | may address 
you again upon the subject. M. D. L, 





FEMALE ASYLUM. 


kind-hearted women,” as they are justly deserib- | 
ed by one of your secretaries, ‘‘ with deep yet | 
timid feeling,’’ met, as appears by the record, at 
the house of Mrs. Jonathan Mason, in Cornhill, 
to consider the need of an Asylum for female or- 
phan children. Dating from a period when 
only three benevolent societies shared with it the 
bounty of a mst bountiful community, this Asy- 
lum comes to-day amidst a throng of young sis- 
ters,but none more beautiful or worthy than her- 
self, to present a plea in which our veneration is 
addressed as well as our duty, and to a public 
not less bountiful, we will hope, but with chan- 
nels fur bounty abundantly multiplied. It would | 
appear almost argument enuugh in its behalf to | 
repeat the names of those ‘* chief women” who | 
took the liveliest interest in its early progress,— 

names as inseparably associated with the houor- | 
able fame of Boston as they are dear to many 

private memories,—names like Bowdoin and 

Perkins, Cooper and May, Hubbard and Pres- 

cou, Goodwin apd Suiillman, Parkman and | 
Smith, Green an@ Oris, Lamb and Davis and | 
Gray. Every pees mentioned in the Act of | 
Incorporation fromthe State, signed in 1803, has | 
gone to inherit: sae promise, be it trusted, of | 
those who, ‘‘ by patient continuance in well- 

duing,. seek for immortality.”” Among theese | 
gentiemen who rendered vigilant service to its | 
gurity, bet! 1s donors to its funds and its finan- 

cial egadaet, have been many of the patrons of | 
our best institutions, and fathers in our churches, , 
f néed: not offend the modesty of the living, by 
reminding you on what worthy hands and hearis 
their favorite use is re ‘ng, on their children 
and Successor. , 
I have referre ancient 1. urds of the 
association. They criptures of touching 
beauty ; not inspire’ indeed, by any other in- 
spiration than that «.. the heart that knows it to 
be more blessed to giv+ than to receive, but fra- 
grant with the remembrance of the righteous. 

On the opening page of the Grs: volume, before 
the entrance of any date or iniroduction, ire 
written apart these prophetic words: ‘“ *¥hen 
the ear heard me, it blessed m‘- aud, when tire 
eye saw me, it gave witness to ine: because I 
delivered the poor thatcried, and the-fatherless. 
The blessing of him that was ready w perish 
came upon me.’’ Under this inscription, the 
first name is that of the distinguished lady who 
deserves equal praise for her ministering offices 
to the cause of republican virtue, for her grace- 
ful contributions to good letters, and for her do- 
mestic piety,—the wife of the elder President 
Adams. And then follow, after the long and 
honorable catalogue, I cannot tell you what 
affecting evidences of exhaustless pity, of untir- 
ing chauity and faith unfeigned, of self-denying 
forbearance and fervent prayers, of patient coun- 
sels and kindly aids; of friendly debates, always 
ending in a harmony deeper than before; of the 
many, Many instances of the young girl drawn 
from the bleakest and most polluted situation, 
and led up hence into a bright and useful wo- 
manhood, made the ornament of some thrifty 
dwelling, or the contented domestic in some vir- 
tuous family ; and then of secret gifts, poured 
out by right hands that did not let the left know 
their doing, and from so many sources that it 
would seem as if every profession, trade, and 
mechauiec art, had united to bless the orphan 
through your treasury. 

The Asylum has endeared itself especially to 
the friends of religion. Besides having connect- 
ed its groups of juvenile worshippers with sever- 
al churches, as it has moved from spot to spot 
seeking larger and more convenient room,— 
thus leaving its quiet benediction on the walls of 
many hospital sanctuaries,—furmerly, when its 
anniversaries were celebrated in public,it engag- 
ed the efforts of all the ministers of all denomina- 
tions in turn, to persuade the people for its 
cause. Standing in that order,forty years ago to- 
day, Buckminster preached his celebrated sermon 
on the ‘‘Influence of Christianity on the Char- 
acter and Condition of the Female Sex.”’ Passing 
over many revered names, thirty years ago, the 








stitute in its place that which is good. 








younger Henry Ware, whose spirit never failed 


[ regard not so much a question of fact, as of 


Now they | 
are at hand for daily use; and the soul armed | 


A ‘ ’ | it lies in your power by this day’s bestowment, 
Fifty years ago, ‘‘a few high-minded and | to soothe ; some tormenting fear of future suffer- 


good, gave a new impulse to your prosperity. 
‘* The fathers, where are they!’’ the prophets, 
do they live forever?’’ From the heavens to 
which they had ascended,—amongst the hosan- 
nas of departed children whom their interces- 
sions may have aided to redeem,—they bid us be 
not weary, but faithful unto death, in well-doing, 
for crowns of life. 

Adopt the grand language of one of the man- 
agers of this institution, many years ago, when 
infirimity admonished her to relinquish her exer- 
tions. ‘* ] might,’’ she wrote, make ‘‘ this a plea 
for declining ; but, while anything remains w be 
done, { have not done enongh.’’* 

I appeal to you, fathers and citizens. With 
the growing wealth and limits of this good city 
of your ancestors, there is a steadily growing 
class of youthful vagrants ; sensual comfort their 
loftiest aspiration, and sorrow their only patri- 
mony ; or, if sorrow is absent, absent only be- 
cause a callous sensibility, a spectacle still sad- 
der to the eye of Christian pity, is present ; 
children, equally in peril in Pm streets where 
they catch the depravity from one another, or in 
the hovels where its daily poison drips into their 
veins from an atmosphere saturated with unclean- 
ness and profanity; whose childish talk is the 
dialect of scoffers, and their increasing years 
only more subile initiations into the sorceries of 
iniquity ; whose civil guardianship taxes our in- 
dustry, and whose aspect of sullen cunning turns 
our blood cold as we look into their faces. 

These are the innocents for whose moral 
slaughter our sympathies should bleed. One of 
the old writers of the church, calling the faith- 
ful to keep the Feast of the Holy Innocents of 
Rama, says : “‘ They triumphed in the world, 
having experiencrd its dangers; they just receiv- 
ed the benefit of life, to make a sacrifice of it to 
God, to purchase by it eternal life ; almost at the 
same time, they began to live and to die; they 
received the fresh air of this mortal life, forth- 
with to pass to immortality.’’ But, of the unfor- 
tunate objects scattered through the byways of 
the city, and saved ovly through your commiser- 
ation, we must say, ‘* They have come into the 
world but to experience its dangers; they have 
received the benefit of life to sacrifice it to de- 
bauchery ; at the same time, they begin to live, 
and to be enticed astray ; they received the dead- 
ly air of this mortal life, forthwith to pass into 
corruption.”” 

Out of those dreary tribes, these women, 
Christian gleaners and guides, gather the objects 
lof yonr compassion,—the most exposed of their 

ind, because adding the bereavement of orphan- 
age to the temptation of penury, and both by 
years and sex liable to the farthest fall from hon- 
or. What shall become of the ancient charac- 
ter of the metropolis, of the decency of our man- 
ners, and the pledges of our pride, except you, 
friends and favorers of holy enterprise, you 
whose hands are as open to dispense as they are 
strong to command prosperity, shall strengthen 
this interposing beneficence, replenish its treasu- 
ry, redouble its courage’ What you cannot do 
by individual forces, however willing, this tried 
and proved organization, with its practised eye, 
its systematic prudence, and its gentle vigilance, 
—coming before you now to make modest con- 
fession of itstwo-score years and ten,—offers to 
do in your behalf. 

l appeal, mothers, to you. Surely, if over the 
cradle of sleeping babyhood, visions of a_ holier 
life visitthe thoughts of the unjust and heart- 
less; if a deeper blush gathers there on the 
cheek of unchastity; if the worldly mother, 
faithless to her immortal trust, but never false to 
fashion, feels ashamed ‘there of her infidelity, 
and, pouring peuitent tears on the pillow of her 


her into what a Christian mother should be,— 
why should not the sight of these motherless and 
fatherless, move in you as koly an aspiration? 

Brethren of the Christian household, fellow- 
disciples of the Crucified, some throb of anguish 





ing or shame to lay at rest, some malignant tempt- 
er, Watching and waiting for his victim, to dis- 
arm ; some dread possibility, of what an orphan- 
girl left unprotected might become, to avert ; 
some sighing soul to lead up in jubilant grati- 
tude to heaven. 

Hear a fragment from one of the holy songs of 
good George Herbert :— 

“ Write, So much given to God ; thou shalt be heard. 

Let thy alms go Letore thee, and keep heaven's gate 

Open for thee, or both may come too late. 

Freely God giveth, and his word 
Is, Freely give : 
He only who forgets to hoard 
Has learned to live.” 

To every keeper of that heavenly pledge it shall 
be said: ** Thrice-happy merchant! well hast 
thou traded with thy wealth. Thou hast barter- 
ed with thy perishable silver and gold for the 
widow's gratitude, the orphan’s love and the 
poor man’s prayer.’’ And out of a holier book 
it shall be said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did give 
bread to the hungry, visit the sick, and take the 
fatherless stranger into your house,—inasmuch 
as ye did this unto one of the least of these, ye did 
it unto me : enter into the joy of your Lord.” 

May God put upon the lips of orphan-children, 
saved through your gifis, some notes of his 
purest praise ! F. D. Huntineron. 


«The heroism of woman's clarity is not inferior to the 
heroism of war and empire. There is a striking resem- 
blanc« of meaning between the words qu: ted above, and 
}utan’= encomium upon Cesar: Nil actum reputans si 
quid superesset agendum.” 





“NONE OF US LIVETH TO HIMSELF.” 


What does God teach us in His works? 
What is the lesson which he there bids us_ tread 
concerning the great end of life? 

On the frail little stem in the garden fhangs 
the opening rose. Go speak to it. 

‘Why do you hang there, beautiful flower ?’ 

l hang here to sweeten the air which man 
breathes—to open my beauties to kindle emotion 
in his eye, toshow him the hand of God, who 
penciled every leaf, and laid it thus carefully on 
my bosom. And whether you find me here to 
greet him every morning with my opening face, 
or folding myself up under the cool curtains of 
evening, my end is the same. Ilive not to 
myself.’ 

‘But suppose you hung on the distant moun- 
tain side instead of the garden 2?’ 

‘Why, then I should live in brightness under 
the bare possibility, that man might direct his 
fuotsteps there and smile to see me there al- 
ready awaiting his arrival, or that other spirits 
might see that God loves to give so freely that 
He throws His glories even on the desert in vast 
profusion. Even there] should not live to my- 
self.’ 

Beside yon highway stands an aged tree, 
solitary and alone. You see no living thing near 
it, and you say surely that must stand and live 
for itself alone. 

‘No,’ says the tree: ‘God never made me 
for a purpose so small. Jam old. I have stood 
here more than anhundred years. In the sum- 
mer I have spread vut my arms and sheltered 
the panting flocks which hastened to my shade. 
In my bosom I have concealed and protected 
the brood of young birds as they lay and rocked 
in their nests. In the storm, 1 have more than 
once received in my bosom the lightning’s bolt, 
which had else destroyed the traveller; the 
acorns which | matured from year to year, have 
been carried far and wide, and groves of forest- 
oaks can claim me as their parent. I have lived 
for the eagle, which has perched on my top— 
for the humming bird, that has paused and re- 
freshed its giddy wings ere it danced again like 
a blossom of the air—for the insect that has 
found a home within the folds of my bark ; and 
when I can stand no longer, [ shall fall by the 
hand of man, and I shall go to strengthen the 
ship which makes him lord of the ocean, and to 
his dwelling to warm his hearth and cheer his 
home. I live not to myself.’ 

On yond 


to glow with a fellow-feeling for any doer of 


. prays for the renewal that shall change | 


bon of silver, running and leaping as it dashes 
joyfully and fearlessly down. Go ask that leap- 
er ‘what are you doing there 1” 

‘I was born high up the mountain: but there 
I could do no good ; and so I am hurrying down, 
running where I can and leaping where I must, 
but hastening down to create the sweet valley— 
where the thirsty cattle may drink—where the 
lark may sing on my margin—where I may 
drive the mill for the convenience of man, and 
then widen into the great river and bear up his 
steamboats and shipping, and finally plunge in- 
to the ocean, and rise again in vapor, and per- 
haps come back in the cloud to my own native 
mountain to live my short life over again. Not 
a drop of water comes down my channel on 
whose bright face you may not read, ‘none of us 
liveth unto himself.’ 

Speak now to that solitary star that hangs 
in the far verge of heaven, and ask the bright 
sparkler, ‘what are you doing there ?” 

Its voice comes down the path of light and 
cfies— 

‘1 ama mighty world, [ was stationed here 
at the creation, and had all my duties marked 
out. I was among the morning stars that sang 
a ga and among the sons of God that shout- 
ed for joy at the creation of the earth. Aye, I 
was there.’ 

When the radiant morn of Creation broke, 

And the world in the smile of God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by His mighty breath. 

And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss by myriads came, 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away, 

Through the wideu ng wastes of space to play, 

Their silver voice in chorus sung, 

Aid this was the song the bright ones sung— 

‘Great and marvelous are thy works, Lord, 
God, Almighty ; just and true are all thy ways. 
‘Here among the morning stars I hold my 
place, and help to keep other worlds balanced 
and in their places. I have oceans and moun- 
tains, and I support myriads of immortal beings 
on my bosom, and when I have done all this, I 
send my bright beams down to earth, and the 
sailor takes hold of the helm and fixes his eye 
on me, and finds his way across the great ocean, 
Of all the countless hosts of my sister stars who 
walk furth in the great space of creation, not 
one, no, not one lives or shines for herself.’ 

And thus has God written upon the flower 
that sweetens the air, upon the breeze that rocks 
that flower upon its stem, upon the rain drop 
that refreshes the smallest sprig of moss that 
lifis its head in the desert—upon the ocean that 
rocks every swimmer in its deep chambers—up- 
on every penciled shell that sleeps in the caverns 
of the deep, no less than upon the mighty sun 
which warms and cheers millions of creatures 
that live in his Jight—upon all His works he 
has written, ‘none of us liveth for himself.’ And 
probably were we wise enough to understand 
these works, we should find that there is noth- 
ing—frem the cold stone in the earth, or the 
minutest creature that breathes—which may not, 
in some way or other, minister to the happiness 
of some living creature. We admire and praise 
that flower which best answers the end for which 
it was created, and bestows the most pleasure. 
We valueand praise that horse which best an- 
swers the end for which he was created—and 
the tree that bears fruit the most rich and abun- 
dant. The star that isthe most useful in the 
heavens is the star which we admire the most. 
‘Now, is it not reasonable tat man—to whom 
the whole creation, from the flower up to the 
spangled heavens, all minister—man, who has 
the power of conferring deeper misery or higher 
happiness than aoy other being on earth—man, 
who can act like God if he will—is it not reason- 
able that he should live forthe noble end of liv- 
ing—not fo himself, but for others! [Todd’s 
Hints to Young Men. . 





RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 


Two distinct elements are involved in reli- 
gious meditation. The first is, an intellectual 
apprehension of religious truth. Without this 
there can be no profitable meditation. If our 
conceptions are erroneous, the more we medi- 
tate, the farther we shall be led astray. A reve- 
lation has been given us to supply the great 
truths which we need. The existence and at- 
tributes of God, the incarnation of Christ, the 
gift of the Spirit, hutsan responsibility and desti- 
ny, and kindred matters stand out in bold relief 
in the divine word, because they are so intimate- 
ly connected with the plan of salvation. Osher 
topics may be glanced at, but not unfolded. The 
finite here and there is sgen touching the infinite, 
but beyond the point of contact all is mystery, 
because the unfolding of it is not essential to 
man. 

To meditate profitably, God's word must be 
read and studied. A superficial reading is of but 
small service. The word should be studied. It 
contains the great truths which angels desire to 
look into, and which have in all ages occupied 
the thoughts of the redeemed. To bring these 
truths into contact with the human soul, Christ 
spent years of suffering and of toil among men. 
And surely to the Christian no labor is too great, 
in investigating the meaning of the sacred record. 
The Bible itself should be read systematically 
and prayerfully. Passage should be compared 
with passage. Line should be placed under 
line, and precept compared with precept. Each 
part of the great system should be examined-so 
that gathering *‘ here a little’ and there a lit- 
tle,’’ the fulness and preciousness of the whole 
truth may be perceived. Commentaries should 
also be consulted upon difficult passages, that we 
may bring to our aid the assistance of many of 
the strongest and best minds which God gave to 
our race. 

But religious meditation contains something 
more than the mere examination and apprehen- 
sion of the truth. Its second element is the 
practical application of that truth to our person- 
al condition. Here is, indeed, its great value. 
But unfortunately many, who love to speculate 
upon the truth, are averse to giving it any prac- 
tical power. The truth is clearly perceived, 
and, in many instances, we fear that the indi- 
vidual compliments himself upon his superior ac- 
curacy in defining and propounding the matters 
at issue, and fails to attain, in his own experi- 
ence, the proper fruits which Heaven had in 
view in giving the revelation. Many Christians 
err here, and well it is for them, if ministers do 
not, im some Instances, commit at this point a 
fatal error. Occupied in studying the relation 
of things, and in so propounding the truth as to 
bring it to bear upon the consciences of others, 
they become habituated to neglect the practical 
influence upon their‘own hearts. Such is also 
the case with Christians of age and standing, 
who are, to some extent, engaged in teaching 
others. Let all strive not only to “ know the 
truth,” but to realize copstantly, in their own 
experience, that the ‘‘ truth makes them free.” 
Then, and then only, will the true end of relig- 
ious meditation be gained. [Western Christian 
Advocate. 





PETITIONS FOR PEACE. 


AT THE REQUEST OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The friends of peace have from the first pro- 

to supersede the custom of war by peace- 
ful substitutes that should be more effectual than 
the sword for all purposes of international justice 
and secrrity. Rulers must ef course be the 
agents in accomplishing this object ; and, before 
the assembling of Congress in December last,we 
Tequested the friends ot our cause Geonenent the 
country to nnite with us in petitioning Congress 
in behalf of such cobesivusehs and with so much 
favor did the House of Representatives, in re- 
sponse to numerous petitions from all parts of 
the land, entertain a proposition for referring the 
subject to a select committee, that the motion 
failed only by a single vote, and but for the very 








er mountain side comes down the 
silver brook, in the distance, resembling the rib- 


unusual degree of excitement on the slavery 
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question at the time, would hive doubtless been 
readily granted. This obstacle is now so far Te- 
moved, we may well hope, at the approaching 
session, fof a more favorable hearing; and in 
this hope we would earnestly renew our request, 
that the friends of peace in all parts of the coun- 
try will again unite with us in forwarding the 
largest number possible of petitions like the form 
which we give below, to be copied with such 
modifications as the petitioners may think desir- 
able. 

There ought to be two petitions—one to the 
Senate and another to the House of Representa- 
tives ; each of which should be signed by every 
petitioner, and should be addressed, one to a Sen- 
ator from your own State, and the other to a 
Representative of your own district, or to some 
member of each house, known to be particularly 
interested in the matter, with a note requesting 
his early and special attention to the subject. 

We solicit the promptand zealons co-opera- 
tion of our friends in this movement. We must 
depend entirely on their spontaneous response to 
this appeal for securing the requisite number of 
petitions. There is no time to be lost. Con- 
gress re-assembles early in December; and the 
tables of both Houses ought, the very first week 
of the session, to be loaded with peace petitions 
from all parts of the land. The work is already 
commenced under the best auspices in Vermont, 
where some of her first men, such as her late 
and her present Governor, and the Presidents 
of both her Colleges, have commended the 
movement to public favor. Let this praise-wor- 
thy example be followed throughout the coun- 
try; and there would be poured upon Congress 
such an expression of the people's wishes on 
this subject as could hardly fail to secure favora- 
ble and efficient action. 

We trust we shall not be thought to ask too 
much in soliciting editors, especially those of the 
religious press, to lay our requests before their 
readers and ministers of the gospel to commend 
itto their respective congregations, and enlist 
proper qualified persons to circulate petitions for 
sigoatare,and then forward them to W ashington. 

On behalfof the American Peace Society, and 
by order of its Executive Committee. 

Geo. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Sec. 

Raston, Oct. 1850. 

Petition ror Peace. 
To the Senate (or House of Reps. ) of the United 
Slates. 

The undersigned, legal voters ( or citizens or 
inhabitants) of. ,in the State of —, 
deploring the manifold evils of war, and believ- 
ing it possible to supersede its alleged necessity, 
as an Arbiter of Justice among Nations, by the 
timely adoptiea of wise and feasible substitutes, 
respectfully request your honorable body to take 
action as you may deem best in favor of Stipu- 
lated Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations for 
the accomplishment of this most desirable end. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Boston, Saturday,November 16, 1850. 


THE CHRISTIAN AIM 


It is the aim that makes the man. Itis one’s 
leading purpose, his prime endeavor, that con- 
stitutes his character. A man is what he most 
of all strives to be. It is the aim that makes the 
Christian. Itis here that the dividing line runs 
between the children of the Kingdom and the ali- 
ens,—between the true church and ‘‘the world”’ 
taken in its bad sense. It is not so much the 
degree of goodness attained, as the degree de- 
sired and striven for,—not so much the charac- 
ter at this present moment, as the ideal which 
the soul yearns to realize, that determines a 
man’s moral position. Here, for instance, is a 
man of phlegmatic teperament, by physical ne- 
cessity slow to anger and dull of appetite, ex- 
posed to no strong temptation, but surrounded 
by sheltering and favoring circumstances. He 
leads what is called an exemplary life. Yet are 
his virtues not those of his own choice or cul- 
turet Hashe happened into them he cannot 
tell how! Are they so superficial that they 
have nohold upon his affections? and are but 
very faintly and vaguely the subjects of his con- 
sciousness! This 
spiritual plane, and will never, through the ex- 
isting forces of his character, rise higher. Nay, 
with growing years his seeming goodness will 
seem less and less good,—will reveal itself to all 


man occupies a very low 


observers as the law of the flesh and not of the | 


spirit,—will lapse into so mechanical and heart- 
less an aspect as to retain as little honor from 
man as it ever won from God 

Here is another man, whose life is so faulty as 
to furnish incessant edification for those who 
cherish censoriousness as the fairest among the 
sisterhood of Christian graces. He has strong 
passions, which were long left undisciplined. 
He has been placed in unpropitious circu mstan- 
ces, and until of late has yielded to their pres- 


sure. But he has now fixed his aims and di- 


rected his effortstowards the attainment of a | 


Christlike character. 
the moral man is bent and strained to the work. 
He sets his morning prayer as a sentinel against 
the temptations of the day. He keeps diligent 
watch over his lips and heart. Yet impulse oft- 


Every nerve and sinew of 


en gets the ascendency over principle,—in par- 
oxysms of surprise or of strong temptation he 
forsakes the good that he loves, does the evil 
Now in the sight of God, it 
cannot be doubted that this man 


that he hates. 
is much better 
than his seemingly faultless neighbor, who has 
no high aims. Not only so, if he lives long 
His 
path is like that of the full moon, when she 


enough, he will manifest his superiority. 


scatters the gathered elements of an impending 
storm. She rises among thick and angry clouds 
that fillthe whule eastern sky. As she disperses 
them on either side, they collect ina dense mass 
before her, and darken her ascending glory. 
She plunges into them, and is lost to sight,— 
then they grow thin and part, and she again 
walks in brightness,—then again she hardly 
glimmers as they rally their forces anew. Thus, 
though ever thinner, and gradually lining and 
fringing themselves with her silver light, they 
chase her up the sky, till from her meridian 
height, conquerer and queen, she looks down 
on cloudless heavens. 

So imperfect at the best is human virtue, so 
prone to be one-sided and defective, so much at 
the mercy of bodily infirmity, so faint and fee- 
ble in comparison with the divine, that our dif- 
ferences of actual attainment cannot seem so 
great to the heart-searching eye as they do to 
ourselves, accustomed as we are to measure 
men by one another rather than by the perfect 
standard. Butas to aim and purpose there is an 
actual and heavenwide distinction, which must 
be no less real and vast in the sight of God than 
There is a dif- 
ference, which cannnot be overrated, between a 
leading aim, a ruling desire, which can be re- 
alized only in this world, and must be bereaved 
of its objects at Jeath if not befure, and a lead- 
ing aim, aruling desire, which can be realized 
more and more fully at every successive stage of 
an endless existence, and to which death itself 
is a ministering angel. 


it isto human consciousness. 





THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 
The Boston Semi-Week!y Post of Nov. 5, in 
a notice of Dr. Burnap’s article on Theology in 
the Christian Examiner for September, after 
saying some excellent things and others not so 
excellent, winds up as follows : 


‘‘Christianity is neither Greek nor Latin, nor 
creeds nor classical knowledge, and men know 


it; and that a minister can improve either his 
usefulness or himself ". poring over such rub- 
bish is inconceivable. He is as other men are, 
and surely for those who care to think, there is 


ample food by the common way side, crowded 


hand, and with her countless stars above. The 
time has gone by for mere book knowledge, 
whether as the end or as the means—we hope 
that it is going by for creeds and dogmas. And 
it has gone by to a great extent, with the intelli- 
gent christians of the land, and it is to the pas- 
tors of this class that we suppose Dr. Burnap’s 
recommendations to be directed. The ignerant 
and the predjudiced can still be awed by myste- 
ry, pomposity, the affectation of sanctity an the 
recitation of texts, but there is a large and rap- 
idly increasing class in the community who are 
not satisfied so easily. This class requires a 
pastor to be a man among men, to be able to 
sympathise with the errors and sorrows of hu- 
man nature, to be practical and philosophic in 
his teachings of virtue and vice—to be eminent, 
not fur his learning, but for his ability, his wis- 
dom, his eloquence. It does not suppose and 
will not acknowledge that a minister knows more 
than it does of creeds and of a future existence— 
it has blown off the fog which once surrounded 
the clerical form, and it now sees the good pas- 
tor as an able and excellent man, devoting him- 
self to refresh his and their minds as to the du- 
ty towards God and man, (often forgotten amid 
the turmoil of life) and to instruct and to enlarge 
their minds by the inculeation of justice and 
mercy on every topic and on every proper occa- 
sion. It cares not for theology, itcares only for 
‘‘Christ and him crucified,’’ which we believe to 
mean the practice of the Christian virtues, in a 
humble, loving and grateful spirit towards God. 
The study of theology, forsooth, asa cure for 
ministerial dulness! ‘To our mind, the study of 
heathen mythology is quite as important and 
much more enlivening.”’ 

We suppose that every man of common-sense 
takes it for granted, that a minister is to culti- 
vite the moral and religious graces that are here 
commended, and that without them no amount 
of theological knowledge can be of any avail. 
We also attach as little importance, as the Bos- 
ton Post, to ‘‘ereeds and dogmas,’’ as they are 
generally understood. But we are so antiquated 
in our notions as really to believe that it is of 
some consequence for a professional man to know 
something of the science of his profession. A 


|lawyer may be a very just and upright man, but 








with human hearts, with nature’s green on either | thirty-two girls—making eighty in all, have 


The missionary and his excellent wife have 
made five hundred visits to the poorest and most 
destitute classes of our City, and not without 
hopeful results. Three men, forty-five boys and 


been provided with places where they can earn a 
livelihood, and many of them learn trades. This 
number exceeds the nnmber provided for during 
the wkole of last year, and affurds encourage- 
ment to the friends of the mission. 

The necessity of hiring a central Office has 
been happily obviated through the kindness of 
* the Fraternity of Churches.’”” Mr. Barry is 
now allowed to use their room, (over Ticknor, 
Reed and Field’s book store.) where he may be 
found every morning, for an hour or two, by pa- 
rents or children who may desire to see him. 

The sewing school just established, in the East 
street school house, under the auspices of two 
or three ladies, friendly to the Children’s Mission, 
is another new and interesting feature connected 
with this enterprise. Already thirty girls have 
joined it and much good may confidently be ex- 
pected from this undertaking. 

All the clothing which has been received has 
been distributed, and as the most inclement sea- 
son of the year is fast approaching, garmeuts of 
all sorts would be gladly received by Mr. Bar- 
ry, at the office before referred to. 

It is very desirable that a// our Sunday schools 
should unite in the support of the Children’s 
Mission. It is hoped that all the scholars will 
avail themselves of the earliest opportunity to 
contribute whatever they can afford to give. 
For it is believed that more permanent practical 
good is not accomplished by any society for the 
trifling sum annually expended; and yet we 
are informed that there is a small deficiency in 
the Treasury at this time. 





UNIMPASSIONED STYLE OF THE 
GOSPELS. 


In readiig the Gospels we are struck with the 
self-repose, the calmness, the freedom from ex- 
aggeration, which characterise the style of the 


narrative. In recording the most stupendous 





| unless he have some knowledge of the science of 
law, we should hardly expect him to satisfy his 
\clients. A physician may be an amiable, pleas- 
ant man, gentle in his manners and agreeable as 
an associate, but unless he is intimately acquaint- 
led with the human frame and the diseases which 
flesh is heir to, we should have little confidence 


“i e d 
jin him asa physician. So with the minister. 


| There are social gifts and qualifications indis- 
| pensable to his success. He must have a deep 
jinward experience of the divine life which he 
| would help on in the souls of others. He should 
| have quick and warm sympathies. He should 
be alive to everything that relates to the spiritu- 
al well-being of man. He should be wise in 
practical affairs, and unite in himself to the 
greatest possible extent prudence and simplicity. 
Buj it does not therefore follow, that he is to 
know nothing of theology, ‘‘the science which 
treats of the existence, nature, and attributes of 
God, and of his relation to man: the true doc- 
trine concerning God, and the duty which ought 
to be rendered to him by man.’ Here jis the 
jscience of his profession, reaching through a 
field of infinite extent, which is to be studied 
most of all in the sacred writings, but to which 
every branch of human learning, every depart- 
ment of natural science, and of thought, may be 
made to contribute. 
of God and man’s relation to him—a science 
to he read by each new age in the light of the 





The science which treats 


est thought of the age—is hardly to be thrown 
aside with the ‘theathen mythology.”’ It ix be- 
cause so little thought has been given to it, that 
it commands so little respect. But let the strong- 
est minds of our race, with devont reverence and 
with faculties made alive by the deepest religious 





| bringing to it the largest intellectual resources 
| with habits of investigation at once the most se- 
vere and the most comprehensive, and it will 
stand befvre the world in its true character, as a 
science including within itself all other scienees, 
uniting them in one, and instinct everywhere 
with the purest principles of life and thought. 
There was atime when astronomy was re- 
garded by shrewd men very much as theology 
now is by our neighbor of the Post. But when 
the great minds of successive ages, Copernicus, 
| Gallileo, Kepler and Newton, had each one ex- 





|amined it in the light of the highest scientific 
| knowledge that the world then possessed, it as- 
|sumed new dignity and importance, and though 
jit reached out intoa sphere so remote from all 
{common interests and pursuits, yet there is no 
| department of thought, and no occupation in life 
| which has not been benefited by its revelations. 
|If the claims of chemistry on the attention of 
men of genius had been urged a little more than 
acentury ago, as if it were to be one of the 
greatest means of improving the social and econ- 
omical condition of the world, how might the 


held up in derision to those who advocated its 


cause. Half a century ago geology was con- 


tain in al] that it could make known. Yet now, 
with the clearness of perfect demonstration, it 
not only guides the miner in his practical pur- 
suits, but carries us back in the history of our 
planet through more than a thousand centuries. 





ured by its present condition, and least of all are 
we thus to measure the most comprehensive of 


reaches through them all, borrowing light from 
them, and imparting it to them in return—the 
science which treats of God and his relation to 
his works. 





“CHILDREN’S MISSION.” 

It appears from the third semi-annual report 
of Mr. Barry, the faithful Missionary of the 
Children’s Mission, that the usefulness of that 
society has been more fully develoyed within the 
last half year, than during 
months. 

The details of this simple report are full of 
interest ;—they tell of boys taken from wharves, 
cellars and the jail, and transferred to farms and 
workshops. Of girls snatched from impending 
moral destruction and placed in respectable fam- 
ilies, where a comfortable home is secured to 
them. Others are gathered intoa Sunday school 
every sabbath and taught to shun the paths 
which would lead them to ruin; while the 
needy have been provided with clothing and food 
to supply their immediate wants. 

But notwithstanding all the efforts which have 
been made, there has been an increase in the 
number of javenile criminals committed to pris- 
on. No less than 288 boys and 33 girls under 
18 years of age, have been sent to Leveret 
street jail, within the last six months. Cannot 
the City authorities devise some plan, in the 
arrangement of the new jail by which the evils 
which now grow out of the imprisonment of chil- 
dren of both sexes may be lessened ? 


any former six 





highest religious consciousness and the profound- | 


experience, devote themselves to the study, | 


poverty of the science as it then was, have been | 


temned as a branch of study unworthy of atten-! 
tion, because necessarily so imperfect and uncer- | 


The capabilities of a science are not to be meas- | 


jall sciences, that which trom its very nature | 


events, the Evangelists do it with an apparent 
good faith which seems to put them beyond the 
| power of imagining that what they affirm, should 
| ever be denied. It is one of the internal eviden- 
| ces of the truth of the history. 
| Suppose that the Evangelists had witten, not 
| what they knew to be untrue, but simply that 
about which they had some lingering doubts,— 
| how different would have been their whole style 
and manner. There is a state of half conviction, 
| in which men’sometimes make up their minds to 
espouse a cause and which, notwithstanding some 
| misgivings, on the whole, as achoice between 
| uncertainties, they resolve to maintain. They 
are inclined to believe it to be true, but a shade 
of doubt mingles with their belief. When such 
men have espoused a side, and attempt to enlist 
| others, you are likely to see iv thema passionate 
| vehemence making up for deficiency of convic- 
tion, an intolerance tuwards all who doubt, and 
| a perpetual tendency to evade and gloss over dif- 
| ficulties. The doubts of another, anger such a 
“one, for they bring up painfully before his mind 
| doubts which he feels, but has determined not to 
| acknowledge or think of. Such aone adupts 
ithe eause as something which is weak, which 
needs defence, and is not able to defend itself. 
| He undertakes its defence—becomes its champi- 
| on—patronizes it—it is his—and whoever assails 
| it, assails him. His indignation at the doubt of 
| others, is only another way of manifesting his 
| impatience at being obliged to look at the diffi- 
| eulties which still linger in his own mind. 

In regard wo facts about which there may be 
| clear and certain knowledge, there may be a cor- 
responding entireness of conviction. And such 
a conviction manifests itself in a peculiar way. 


} 
| 
| When this knowledge and conviction are entire, 
they seem to sober down all the passions. Such 
a conviction rises up as it were into the pure 
reason—above the reach of passion—and above 
| all pride of opinion. 
| but knowledge—sight,—and vanity and pride 
have no more to do with it, than with the shin- 
ing of the stars. None are so humble, none so 
tolerant of the ignorance of others, as those 
whose knowledge is most certain. When con- 
viction is entire, and its ground certain, one re- 


Indeed, it is not opinion— 


| ceives a truth as something independent of him- 
self, and above him. It patronizes and blesses 
him, and he is made humble in its presence. 
About that, of which one has certain knowledge, 
he almost loses the power of reasoning. , If oth- 
ers deny it, he can do no more than simply state 
the facts as they are. It is as with a mariner, 
who discovers a rock, unknown before, in the 
ocean. Ifothers deny its existence, he can only 


All 


that he can do beyond, is to bring evidence of 


describe what he has seen, and leave it. 
the trustworthiness of his character. Such facts 
the Evangelists saw, and as evidence of their con- 
| vietion, they sealed their account with their 
lives. 
The narratives of the Evangelists show this 
| entireness of conviction—and it should be re- 
membered that it is a conviction not about specu- 
| Jations and opinions, but about facts, which their 
eyes saw, and hands touched. There is sorrow 
for those who deprive themselves by lack of faith 
of the blessings of the Gospel, but no anger, no 
passion. ‘They write as if they felt that all they 
could do was to state exactly what they saw, 
and then leave it. They enter into no arguments, 
anticipate no objections, evade no difficulties, 
In the account of the raising 
of Lazarus, for example, at its close they say that 


make out no case. 


tmany of the Jews present believed on Jesus, 
| while others went their way, and told the Phari- 
In the state of the 
Jewish mind, this result is what all must have 
anticipated. Yet had the historian, without re- 
garding the truth,—attempted merely to make 
the most out of the case, this latter fact would 


sees what Jesus had done. 





have been silently passed over, instead of being 
recorded for all future ages. And in accordance 
| with this same conviction, no merit is claimed 
| for those who believed what they saw, nor anger 
‘exhibited against those who remained in unbelief. 
When God is speaking, man may well be silent. 
The truth of God needs not the support of human 
passions. 

It might be added that the only one of the 
Apostles, who employs much reasoning or ar- 
gument, is he who personally saw none of those 
miracles narrated in the Gospel, although he saw 
others afterwards—who was not converted till 
after the death of Christ—the Apostle Paul. 
This fact may illustrate the difference between 
the manner of an eye-witness, and one whose 
faith depends, in a degree, on the testimony of 
others. 





Newsuryport. ‘The ordination of Charles 
J. Bowen, as Pastur of the Unitarian Chorch in 
Newburyport, will take place on Wednesday, 
the 20th of November, at 2 1-2 o’clock A. M. 
The Sermon will be preached by Rev. Dr. Put- 
nam. On Tuesday evening, previous to the or- 


dination, there will be a religious service in 
the Church, and a sermon preached by the Rev. 
F. D. Huntington of Boston. 





| Wealth, however great, if inherited or honest- 


| spite of the. eomplaints of any agrarian or lev- 


“lual toil. 


==> 


- WEALTH A STEWARDSHIP. 


ly acquired, is its owner's property, his to hold 
and to administer, against the claims and in 


eller, who would destroy the distinctions of 
society, and reduce its diversified surface to a 
perfect plane. It is his by the very necessities 
of human condition, by fundamental and inherent 
laws, by whieh property tends to accumulation, 
so that to him that hath, more is given, while 
from him that hath not, what he hath is taken 
away. It is the tendency of industry, skill and 
enterprise combined to create capita] ; and, on 
the other hand, they need capital, in order to 
labor with efficieney. The greatest amount of 
diligence, virtue and happiness is undoubtedly 
produced by rather wide diversities of outward 
condition. As we need heaven in prospect, and 
heavenly guidance step by step, in toiling for 
spiritual wealth, so, to conduce to proper effort 
for the good things of this world, men need both 
the prospect of greater comfort and prosperity, 
and the countenance and aid of those who have 
reached a higher level than themselves. As blot- 
ting out God and heaven from the spiritual fir- 
mament would extinguish virtue and kill piety, 
so would obliterating wealth and the objects of 
worldly desire, give the death-blow to all earth- 
ly diligence and thrift. 

Yet when we consider how property is acquir- 
ed, its obligations of stewardship are as obvious 
as its marks of ownership. Very little of what 
the rich man has is the wages of his own indus- 
try and skill. Large estates are the fruits of 
other men’s toil. Labor creates all value, and 
the wealth of the mil/ionaire has all been coined, 
and, to yield its dividends, must be annually coin- 
ed over again, by the bones and sinews of man- 
The mere laborer hardly gets half 
the value that he creates. The capital which | 
directs his industry, absorbs the residue. By | 
inexorable Jaws incorporated with the very | 
framework of society, the sons of toi] must pay 
an enormous proportion of their earnings into | 
the hands of those who live at ease, or labor | 
with the mind alone. Such is the manifest ap- | 
pointment of Providence. But are these super- | 
fluous sums suffered to fall into wealthy hands } 
for selfish ends? Does God love some better | 
than others, that he endows them with the lion’s | 
share of their brethren’s earnings’ Or rather, | 
are not large estates designed as a safety fund | 
for those, by whose labor they grow? Have 
not the poor and the public collectively rights | 
over accumulated property, sv as to render its | 
owners their trustees? God has made a central | 
reservoir for the blood, which goes thence to | 
supply the lack and feed the growth of every | 
member. He has scooped out the bed of the | 
ocean and the channels of great rivers, not 
that the waters may roll and flow in unsocial | 
majesty, but that they may furnish dews and | 
showers for kingdoms and continents. In like | 
manner, has he deposited here and there a larger | 





treasury of his common bounty, not to nourish | 
the avarice or to supply the prodigality of indi- | 
viduals, but that needed relief and plenty may | 
go forth for the want of the impoverished, and | 
for the general good. So far as we have more | 
than would suffice for ovr own necessities, we 
are stewards for our brethren, for the communi- 
ty. for those from the earnings of whose labor 
our respective properties have been abstracted. 

Charity, then, is not a work of supererogation, 
a virtue to which we can rightfully assign limits | 
that shall be narrow as compared with our) 
means. Charity is simple justice. To do just-| 
ly and to love are and the same thing. | 
The upright man ‘ts not the mere creature of | 
strict legality, who exacts debts as rigidly as he. 
pays them, who makes it his incessant plea, | 
“Shall I not do what | will with mine own?”’ | 
Integrity is a generous virtue, never content | 
except as it contributes toythe happiness of | 
others, deeming its own account unfit to be ren-| 
dered, unless its credit side constantly éxhibit 
the names ot brethren in need. 


Is it not time} 
that selfishness were put more decidedly under | 
the ban of the church? Other forms of vice are 
deemed unworthy a place near the altar, while | 
this, the very abomination of desolation, holds 

its seat unchallenged. The grasping, the pen- 
urious, the close of hand and cold of heart, have | 
in fact as little claim to the prerogatives of the, 
Christian, as the dronkard or the debauchee. 

Covetousness is idolatry, and a covetous Christian 
is a contradiction in terms as broad and unmiti- | 
gated, as a dissipated or a sensual Christian. It 

is only as stewards of whatever God has given 
us that we can fulfil the law and manifest the | 
spirit of him, who made the wealth of heaven | 
a treasury for the needy children of men. 





[For the Register.] 
‘“WORK WHILE THE DAY LASTS.’ | 


Work while the day lasts—the morning shines bright, 
Oh order thy heart and thy life-plan aright ; 


Then work while the morn lasts, redeeming the time. 


Work while the day lasts—fear not the noon’s glare, 
Oh strengthen thy heart with faith and with prayer, 
Then work on unfaltering "neath the sun’s fervid ray, 
Aud cease not thy toil, till ceases thy day. 


Work while the day lasts—the evening draws on, 

And slant fall the beams of the fast sinking sun ; 

The shadows are lengthening on hill-side and lawn; 

Fear not though they gather, “they point to the dawn ” 
Northampton, N. ¥ : M.A. F. 





[For the Register.) 


MispronounciaTions IN THE Punpitr. I in- 
tend to notice some of these from time to time, 
if the Register will give me leave, in a sincere 
desire to~ inform esme'who may be ignorant of 
their own errors, without giving any offence we 
trust, and at the same tinie protect the pulpit. 
I mention three or four. 

The Great Name—is, strange as it may 
seem, pronounced very variously. The three 
letters, G, 0, d, are sometimes sounded as: if writ- 
en Gid. Sometimes as if written Gad or 
Géd—and sometimes as if written Gaud, and 
again as if written Gad. Hither of these is 
false and offensive. 

Gospel—often becomes Guspe! or Gaspel. 

Glory—becomes Glavry—Lord, Lerd. 

Because—bekoz. 

These are carelessnesses or tricks easily cor- 
rected or avoided. A. B. 

|For the Register.} 

Tae Union—Ceacuers Instirute. By 
reference to another page, an advertisment will 
be found of a meeting of the ** Sunday School 
Teachers Union’? on Monday Evening next at 
the Chapel in Bedford St. (Rev. Mr. Water- 
ston’s.) At that meeting a repo:t will be 
made, by a Committee chosen at the last meet- 
ing, on the organization of a Teachers’ Insti- 
tate, embracing the principle of Normal Schools, 
adapted to the condition and wants of ,Teach- 
ers connected with the Sunday Schools of our 
denomination. By the aid of such an Institute, 
the hope is entertained of elevating still more 
the standard of moral and religious instruction, 





| 
\ 
Life hath no hour like the morning’s fresh prime, | 
| 
} 
| 
' 
| 


additional important knowledge to that which our 
Teachers already possess,—and especially by | 
practical illustrations from those of much ex- 
perience, of the knowledge How to teach in such 
a way as best to win the affections of the young 
to the love of religious truth, and to impress 
upon their hearts wisely and well, the worth of « 
religious principles and of a true Uhristian life. 
A full meeting of our teachers and ofall others 
who may be interested, is much desired. 
One OF THEM. 


° 








For the Register. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Died in Medfield, Mass. October 18th, Rev. 
Daniet C. Sanvers, D.D., aged 82. On the 
day of his death, at two o'clock he went out ap- 
parently in his usual health, and on his return, 
at his house gate, he fell and was dead! The 
next Sunday, his funeral was attended at the 
Unitarian Church, by a number of the clergy- 
men of the neighboring towns, his relatives, 
friends, and people of the vicinity. The house 
was filled to overflowing, and the exercises were 
impressive and solemn. 

Dr. Sanders was born in Sturbridge, Mass. 
3d. day of May, 1768. His father was Michael 
Sanders, son of Daniel Sanders ; and his mother 
was Azubah, daughter of Moses Clark, both re- 
sidents of Sturbridge before marriage, but both 
of his parents, as well as grand parents, origin- 
ated in Medfield. His father died of consump- 
tion in 1773, and his mother married Capt. Eb- 
enezer Fisher of Needham, May 7th, 1775, at 
which time he removed to that town. He was 
fitted for college by Rev. Samuel West, D.D. 
then of Needham, but afterwards pastor of Ho!- 
lis Street Church, Boston. He was admitted 
into Harvard Cullege in 1784, and took his de- 
gree in 1788. He was made precepter of Cam- 
bridge town Grammar School, and was a resident 
in College. He studied theology one year with 
the late Rev. Thomas Prentiss, D.D. of Med- 
field, was baptized by him and admitted to com- 
munion 20th September, 1789. He was licensed 
to preach by the Dedham Association in 1790, 
and his first day’s preaching was at Medfield. He 
took his Master’s degree at Harvard College 
while preaching at Cambridge, in 1791. He was 
ordained at Vergennes, Vt. June 12th, 1794, and 
there married Miss Nancy Fitch, 3d. daughter of 
Dr. Jabez Fitch, formerly of Canterbury, Ct. 

In 1798, he preached the Vermont Election 
Sermon. Athis request he was dismissed from 
the church at Vergennes in 1799, and immedi- 
ately went to Burlington to preach. He was unan- 
imously elected President of the University of 
Vermont, 17th October, 1800. In 1809, the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 


| on him, by his alma mater, Harvard University. 


In 1812 he was elected an honory member of the 
Society in Boston ‘for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Piety and Charity ;’’ and in 1813 
was made a member of ‘‘ the American Anti- 
quarian Society.”’ 

On the 24th day of March 1814, the American 
troops, under Gen. Wade Hampton, took pos- 
session of the College buildings, and the course 
of instruction was entirely suspended. His con- 
nection with the college wasthea dissolved. In 
the autumn, he went to Boston, and was soon 
invited to Medfield, where he was settled May 


24th, 1815. Here he continued his pastoral re- 


' Jation with the church and people there, until the 
| 17th day of May 1829, when, owing to divisions 


among his people in regard to religious creeds, 
which more or less affected all the towns in New 
England, he was dismissed. He never settled 
again as 4 pastor overany church. ‘The last 
public discourse he delivered, was on the 30th 
day of April 1848 at Sherburne, which was an 
Eulogy on the death of John Quincy Adams. 
The same discourse had previously been delivered 
in Medfield, by appointment. His wife died on 
the 9th day of August last, aged 82. His eldest 
daughter, and only son died some years previous. 
Only one'daughter survived him. 

More than thirty discourses of Dr. Sanders 
have been published. In 1812 he published a 
book, entitled ‘* History of the Indians,’’ pp. 
320 12mo. which was printed at Montpelier, Vt. 


_ *, | 
| For fifty years, he kept a meteorological table of | py; Conscience, like each other faculty, is relative 


the weather, which continued to the veryday of 
his death. 

He was a member of the Convention to revise 
the Constitution of Massachusetts in 1820; for 
three years was elected a member of the Legis- 
lature, and for four or five years was chairman 
of the board of Selectmen of Medfield. He had 
also frequently been one of the assessors of taxes 
and chairman of the School Committee,—the 
latter office he held at the time of his death. 





Notices of New Publications, 


TRANSACTIONS AND COLLECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUARIAN Society. Vol. IIL. Part 1. Bo-ton: 
Philips, Sampson é& Co. 1850. For sale by Littl & 
Brown. 

first part of a volume to be 


devoted to the records of the Company of Mass- 


This is the 


|achusetts Bay, in New England, as contained in 


If the Anti- 
quarian Society should print the residue of the 


the first volume of the archives. 


volume, the work will be a very valuable one. 
Ic ought to be published by the State, and a 
resolution to that effect was introduced into the 
last legislature by Mr. Frothingham of Charles- 
town, 


sequence of this, ana in order to preserve the re- 


It was, however, not adopted, and in con- 


cords on which rests all our early Colonial history, 
the Antiquarian Society has undertaken to publish 
it. 

[n this part, they have printed so much of the 
first volume of the Colonial records, as relates to 
the doings of the Company in England, before 
they came over to this country. In connection 
with this, they have published Cradock’s letter to 
Endicott,the Company’s two general letters of {n- 
structions to Endicott and his counsel, and the 
Company’s letters to Higginson. These have all 
been previously printed in Dr. Young’s “ Chroni- 
cles of Massachusetts,” a work of great value, 
which, in connection with his “Chronicles of the 
Pilgrims,” contains everything of much interest 
in relation to the early settlement and history of 
this Commonwealth. Beside the publication of 
original documents, Dr. Young’s work is enriched 
by a large number of very admirable notes. The 
publication of the Antiquarian Society differs so 
far as the original documents are concerned, only 
in the fact that it retains the original orthography. 

Beside the Company’s records, this Part con- 
tains a very interesting and carefully prepared 
prefatory chapter of 138 pages, which treats of the 
origin of the Company, and gives an account of 
its individual members. 

As is well known, the Plymouth Company and 
the Company of the Massachusetts Bay, were en- 
tirely distinct. The former was composed of Pu- 
ritans, the latter principally of Non-contormists. 
In wordly position, the latter were drawn from a 
class somewhat superior to that which settled at 
Plymouth. Many of them were persons of educa- 
tion and property. John Winthrop, the first Gov- 
ernor after the charter of the Colony and the seat 
of its government were transferred to New Eng- 





by imparting in modes common to all Institutes , 


land, was a lawyer by profession, and before 


leaving for America, disposed of his patrimony 
which was valued at a rent of six or seven hun- 
dred pounds sterling per annum, The Company’ 
contained somewhat more than one hundred per- 
sons, a portion of whom, only, emigrated to this 
country. ‘In looking over the list, one is stitprised 
atthe number pf names, which. have gained a 
plage in history. One of the most interesting por- 
tions of the prefatory chapter, and one which must 
have cost great labor, is that which gives an ac- 
count of the individual members of the Company, 
and which treats of the influence exerted by those 
who remained in England on the great events of 
that time. Samuel Vassall, one of the first to re- 
sist the payment of illegal taxes, John Venn, com- 
mander of the London train-bands, who at the 
head of six thousand citizens, surrounded the 
house of Peers during the trial of Strafford, shout- 
ing “ Justice! jusuce !”, Thomas{Andrews, the 
Lord Mayor, who proclaimed the abolition of 
kingly government, were members of the Compa- 
ny. Soalso were Major Generals Brereton and 
Hewson, among the military ; John White and 
Hugh Peters, among ministers. Of the judges at 
the king’s trial, John Venn, Owen Rowe, John 
Hewson, Sic Wm. Brereton, John Brown, and 
Thomas Andrews, were members. So also were 
Philip Nye and Thomas Adams. Many of the 
Company were members of the Long Parhament, 
and they were all intimately associated with its 
principal leaders, such as Pym, Hampden, Vane, 
Fiennes, Viscount Say and Sele, the Earl of War- 
wick, &c. Of those who came to this country, 
were John Winthrop, Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
Isaac Johnson, whose wife was the celebrated Ar- 
bella, daughter of the Earl ot Lincoln, William 
Vassall, John Davenport, a distinguished minister 
among the Puritans, Francis Higginson and Sam- 
uel Skelton, both educated at Cambridge, Thomas 
Dudley, Emanuel Downing, Nathaniel Ward, the 
simple cobbler of Agawam, and others of a similar 
character. The company in fact represented that 
class which was most anxious to establish civil 
and religious liberty in England. Very naturally, 
a large number of the most enterprising, resolute 
and well-informed, took part in the colonization of 
a new country, where they might enjoy without 
molestation, those rights which they most valued. 
Thus it happened that Massachusetts was settled, 
not by idle adventurers, by spendthrift and reckless 
fortune hunters, by the dregs of the populace, or 
the sweepings of the prisons, but by the noblest, 
most self-sacrificing, energetic and determined 
men of England,—men of that class which always 
determines the direction and destiny of the States in 
which they live. Many of those who composed 
the Massachusetts Company were the moving 
spicits of a time whose exigencies showed what 
was in men. We are believers in blood. Ittakes 
generations to wash out the essential characteristics | 
ofa family. We believe that Massachusetts is 
what she is, not chiefly because of institutions ac- 
cidentally {ramed, but because the founders of the 
Colony were men who united superior qualities, 
mental, moral and physical, beyond what is often 
seen. They belonged to the highest order of man- 
hood. and as we believe, the prosperity of New 
England to-day, is greatly dependent on the fact 
that its people are descended from such a stock. 
The work which we have been noticing is ad- 
mirably printed at Cambridge, and published by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co, We trust that the An- 
tiquarian Society will proceed in its present enter- 
prise, until all the documents which relate to our 
earty history are placed beyond the reach of those 
casualties, by whichtthose which remain in manu- 
script must always be endangered. 


Tue Function anp Piace or Conscience, in Relation 
to the Laws of Men. A Sermon for the Times. By 
Theodore Parker. 


The reading of this discourse has gratified us. 
Itis in an elevated tone, written with clearness 
and strength. The thought moves straight on 
with a s'ngle parpose. Although the topic is now 
an exciting one, and few men can write or speak 
upon it without being tempted to say things rather 
smart than profound, Mr. Parker has here treated 
it without flippancy and without conceit—with 
vigor and with care. With respect to some two or 
| three points touched upon we should decidedly dif- 


; 
; 


\ferfrom the preacher; but the general doctrine 
and method we are most happy toapprove. Here 
is an extract: 

“tis the function of Conscience to discover to 
men the moral law of God. I: will not do this 
with infallible certainty, for, at its best estate, nei- 
ther Conscience nor any other faculty of man is 
absolutely perfect, so as never to mistake. Abso- 
lute perfection belongs only tothe faculties of God. 








a 


have never read a work of the kind with so much 
interest. Its statements of fact and its descriptions 
pare remarkably clear ; from minute particulars jt 


leads us on to broad views of the creation 3 and 





the earth becomes the witness of a succession of 


miracles as wonderful as any recorded in the 
Scriptures. The author, who gained his geologi- 
cal knowledge while laboring as a stone-mason in 
the quarries, shows an uncoramon grasp of thought 
on subjects other than those under his immediate 
notice. We propose hereafter to give a fuller ac. 
count of the book, but in the mean time have no 
hesitation in recommending it to all who have a 
tast€ for sach inquiries, as by far the most instruc. 
tive and the most interesting book of the kind that 
we have ever read. 


Numa Pompitivs. By M. DeFlorian. Translated from 
the French by John Alexander Ferris. 


The translator says that this “ translation is for 
the million ; the savans have read the original.” 
These savans include a pretty large class of per- 
sons. Still, there is no objection to laying open 
the contents of a clever poetico-historical produc. 
tion like this to readers of every descripuon. The 
task was not a hard one, and, without leisure for 
a careful examination, we presume Mr. Ferris has 
done it well. By the way, we do not agree with 
his incidental remark in the preface that “ ideas 
are common plunder in the literary world.” He 
dedicates “to the President and people of the 
United States,” under the impression “that the 
spirit of Numa’s legislation and the henesty of his 
purposes’’ might be diffused with advantage among 
“our own law-givers and their constituents,” ang 
“the numerous aspirants to the Presidency of our 
republic.” 

BaRpovc, on THE GOATHERD oF Mount Tavaus. A Per- 
sian Tale. Transiated from the French. 

Hardly translated from the French, we should 
say, did we not know from other testimony than 
that of the title page the fact of the translation, 
and by whom made. Seldom have we seen a ver- 
sion from another language so entirely free from 
foreign ideas, and in so faultless an English dress, 
But so beautifully are the Oriental style, machi- 
nery and imagery, copied in this tale, that we could 
almost believe it of Persian authorship, were it not 
for the aroma of Christian sentiment which breathes 
from the whole of it. It is rich in its execution 
and in its unobtrusive moral, and we rejoice to 
recommend it to readers of all ages as equally en- 
tertaining and instructive. 


Eveninos at DonaLtpson Manor. By Maria J. Mcln- 
tesh. With Ten Illustrations on Steel. 


This volume, in the form of an annual, has lit- 
erary and moral worth enough for a score of its 
kind. It consists or a series of tales, not necessa- 
rily connected, but gracefully strung together as 
constituting a portion of the recreation of a Christ- 
mas party. The engravings are well executed, 
and are adapted to add ornament and interest to 
what must be one of the most valuable and attrac- 
tive gift-books of the present season,—a_ book, 
which will not, however, be readily laid aside with 
its kindred in the wane of the coming year. 

Tue Nortx American Review. October. 

We always take up this now venerable journal 
with the certainty of being amply repaid for the 
time we may bestow upon it, containing as it al- 
most always does, the results of mature study, 
and of thought at once generous and severe. For 
a striking illustration of this remark we would re- 
fer to an article in the present number on the lit- 
erature of the Slavic nations—a subject full of 
freshness and here evidently enriched from the 
abundan: resources of a full mind. There are 
other articles of equal merit. 


Tue Marriace Rinec ; on How To Make Home Harr. 
From the Writings of John Angeli James. Illuminated 
Edition. 

Whether any husbands and wives, disposed {o 
quarrel, were ever induced to live amicably to- 
gether by books of this sort, we should not dare to 
say. If pretty printing and binding could redeem 
matrimony from worldliness of motive and stapid- 
ity of habit, the work would be accomplished now 


if never before. 





REV. WARREN BURTON. 
LECTURES ON DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Burton propo- 
ses to deliver five lectures on Education in this 
city. It is not only a subject of the first impor- 
tance, but it is one to which in spite of all that 
has been said and written, both public and in- 











ly perfect,—is adequate to the purpose God meant 
it for. It is often immature, in the young, who 
have not had time for the growth and mpening of 
the faculty, and in the old, who have checked and 
hindered its development. Here it is feeble from 
neglect, there from abuse. It may give an imper- 
fect answer to the question, What is absolutely 
right? 

Now, though the Conscience of a man lacks the 
absolute perfection of that of God, in all that re- 
| lates to my dealing with men, it is still the last 
|standard of appeal. I will hear what my friends 
| have to say, what public opinion has to offer, what 
the best men can advise me to, then [ am to ask 
my own Conscience, and follow its decision—not 
that of my next friend, the public, or the best of men. 
I will not say that my Conscience will always dis- 





close to me the absolutely right according to the 
| Conscience of God, but it will disclose the relative- 
jly right, what is my conviction of right to-day, 
| with all the light 1 can get on the matter, and as all I 
can know of the absolute right is my conviction 
| thereof, so I must be true to that conviction. Then 
}l am faithful to my own Conscienze and faithful 
jto my God. IfIdothe best thing I can know to- 
day, and to-morrow find a better one and do that, 
/L am not to he blamed, nor to be called a sinner 
|against God because not so just to-day, as I shall 
be to-morrow. Iam to do God’s will soon as I 
know it, not before, and to take all possible pains 
to find it out; but am not to blame for acting 
childish when a child, nor to be ashamed of it 
when grown upto be a man. Such is the Func- 
tion of Conscience. 

Having determined what is absolutely right by 
the Conscience of God, or at least relatively right 
according to my Conscience to-day, then it becomes 
my duty to keep it. I owe it to God to obey His 
law, or what I deem His law ; that is my Daty. It 
may be uncomfortable to keep it, unpopular, contra- 
ty to my present desire>to my passions, to my im- 
mediate interests ; it may conflict with my plans in 
lite : that makes no difference. I owe entire alle- 
giance to my God. It is a duty to keep His law, a 
personal duty, my duty as a man. I owe it to my- 
self, for 1 am to keep the integrity of my own con- 
sciousness ; [ owe it to my brother and to my God. 
Nothing can absolve me from this duty, neither 
the fact that it is uncomfortaSle or unpopular, nor 
that it conflicts with my desires, my passions, my 
immediate interests and my plans in life. Such is 
the Place of Conscience amongst other faculties of 
my nature.” 


History anp Geocrapny or THE MipuLe Aces. By 
G.W Gieene,jauthor of “ Lite of Gen. Greene,” &c.New 
York: Appleton & Co. 

This is a very elaborately and thoroughly pre- 
pared summary of the history of Europe during 
the Middle Ages. ltis intended for use in colle- 
ges and school. We should judge from some ex- 
amination of it, that in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, it would be admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Greene states in his preface, in a sin- 
gle sentence, wherein the value of such text-books 
consists, and we think his own Work comes fairly 
within the number of those to which the descrip- 
tion applies. “The student needs them as a guide, 
the teacher as an outline, und the general reader, 
who has already gone over the ground in detail, 
as a reference, by which he can revive old studies, 
and give unity to his conceptions, by a clear and 
comprehensive Classification,” 


Tue Foot-Prints OF THE CREATOR ; OR THE ASTEROL- 
EPIS OF STROMNE*s. By Hugh Miller. With a Memoir 
of the author by Louis Agassiz. 


This is a geological work, disproving the devei- 
opment theory of creation, so far as geology is 
concerned, by the most decisive evidepce. We 








dividual attention needs greatly to be awakened, 
and about which there are more crude notions 
than is commony thought. We trust that Mr. 
Burton’s lectures will be largely attended. 
There are few men among us so competent to 
speak on the subject. He has been a successful 
teacher himself; he is largely acquainted both 
with the city and country ; he has made educa- 
tion his special subject of study, while he has 
had peculiar opportunity for learning its practi- 
cal importance and wherein it is most neglected. 
He was for some years one of the Ministers at 
Large in Boston, and made the most thorougl 

and complete exploration of the condition of the 

poor and exposed classes which has ever beet 

made. He left Boston to take charge of the 
Ministry at Large in Worcester, in which city 
he commenced the work, and carried it un to the 
great acceptance of those chiefly interested in it. 
He now proposes to devote himself to the great 
cause of education, and intends delivering lec 


ever his services can be made useful. 

It is not as a matter of fourm, but with 4 
hearty good will that we call the attention of 
the publie to these lectures. Our convictions 
of Mr. Burton's qualifications as a lecturer on 
this subject are such, that we propose to attend 
his course ourselves, and to induce as many of 
our personal friends to attend as we can, with 
the confident anticipation of finding them equal- 
ly interesting and profitable. 


———< 


- GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The elections have been the all engrossing 
subject of public attention for the past week. 
The papers have been filled with election return, 
and every one has been talking and reading po 
itics. Most of our readers have doubtless lear 
ed long before this the result of the various elec 
tions which have been lately held and we wil 
not therefore give any account of them het® 
The Hon. Horace Mann has been re-elected '° 
Congress in the district which he now represea 
and Mr. Appleton has been chosen in Boston, 
the place of Mr. Eliot, who declined a re-noml 
ation. 











The Springfield Republican says : “Of 
thirty-two thousand families in New York, ™ 
cently visited by the indefatigable agents of tb 
American Bible Society, over six thousand, “ 
more than one-fourth part, were found to be de 
titute of the Bible. . 


At the recent meeting of the Synod of 
New Vork and New Jersey, Rev. Leon Pilat® 
stated that, within a short time, 35,000 copi* of 
the Bible have been circulated in different ps" 
of France, in which befure the Bible W2° 
known. Hundreds of thousands of religioM® 
tracts have also been sold. There are con? 
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with the Evangelical Society, about ninety mif- 
isters, and between thirty and forty are prepar- 
ing to preach the Gospel. 





The Baptist Bible Society, formed for 
the purpose of securing a new version of the Bi- 
ble, have started a paper to advocate its interests. 
It is published in New York, under the name of 
the New York Weekly Chronicle, and adopts 
for its motto : ** One Lord, one Faith, one Im- 
mersion.”’ 


The New York Tribune states that, 
“The Hungarian Colonists under Gov. Ujhazy 
have arrived at their destination in Jowa and have 
commenced erecting dwelling houses and prepar- 
ing for extensive agricultural operations the en- 
suing year. ‘The place which they have select- 
ed as a residence is in the county of Decatur, on 
the Crooked Fork River, a delightful stream of 
moderate size, flowing over a bed of sand and 
gravel, and affording abundant water power for 
common machinery. The climate is agreeable 
and healthy, and the soil fertile. The land has 
not yet been surveyed for sale, according to the 
regulations of Congress, and the Colonists there- 
fore are not yet in possession of a valid title. It 
will no doubt, however, be confirmed at the next 
session of Congress. The Hungarians had an 
arduous journey to their new abode, and have 
since been called on for severe labors, but are in 
excellent health and spirits. They have given to 
their settlement the name of New Buda. Gov. 
Ujhazy has received from Kossuth, an Address 
to the American People, which will be soon pre- 
sented to the public. 








— A Southern meeting held at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has decided in favor of establishing 
a Southern Commercial Marine, in order to ren- 
der them independent of Nurthero manufacturers 
and ship owners, and that the repeal of the Fu- 


lecton from Colone! Williams is not yet exhib- 
ited to the public, but we suppose it will be, be- 


fore long. 

A French paper announces two new works 
from the pen of M. Guizot, to be published at 
the end of- this month. The first is entitled 
‘*Monk ; Fall of the Republic, and Re-establish- 
ment of the Monarchy in England in 1660.’’— 
The second is ‘‘Washington; Foundation of 
the Republic of the United States of America.’’ 

The Hungarian question is still a source of 
difficulty to Austria. The Cologne Gazette 
says :— 

‘*Even the most resolute advocates of the sys- 
tem of centralisation begin to confess that it is 
impossible to reduce Hungary to the same level 
with the other Crown lands : and if they still en- 
tertained any doubts on the subject, the result of 
the census, which has just been taken, is well 
calculated to dispel them. During the revolu- 
tion even those Magyars most inclined to rho- 
domontade never attempted to estimate their race 
at more than about 8,000,000; but since Gov- 
ernment has shown its intention to persist in re- 
ducing Hungary to a common Austrian province, 
things have materially changed, for the census 
shows a Magyar population of between 11,000,- 
000 and 12,000,000. Now, as this is the sum 
total of the population of Hungary, it is evident 
that all the different races, lay:ng aside their an- 
cient jealousies, have made themselves Magyars 
for the nonce, in order to show their determina- 
tion not to lose that self-government which Hun- 
gary has so long enjoyed. The less headstrong 
politicians on either side are happily no longer 
blind to the fact that, if a compromise be not ef- 
fected, the Hungarian nobility will be reduced to 
the same position as the Polish. Preparations 
for emigration, that is, as far as Kossuth’s 
partizan’s are concerned, are already being 
made. John Pragy, formerly General-Adjutant 
to the Hungarian agitator, is about to found a 
great colony in Texas. He has presented a pe- 
tition, which has been well received, to the Ad- 
ministration of the State in question. The pro- 
posal made is, that every Hungarian who may 
arrive before 1862 shall receive a certain allot- 
ment of land in some appointed district at a low 
fixed price, which is to be paid to the state with- 





gitive Slave law, or the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia will justify and demand 
secession. 


The Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion have lately been discussing the propriety 
of so altering the Constitution of the State as 
to provide for the expulsion of all the free ne- 
groes from the State, and the prohibition of fu- 


in ten years. The colony is to be named a‘ter 
Kossuth, who, in case of his arrival, is to be en- 
titled to four such allotments of land on similar 
conditions. 

The Austrian Government is once more dis- 
quieted on the question of the Hungarian refu- 
geesin Turkey. The Porte has resolved to shel- 
ter them no longer, but to give them their pass- 
ports. The Austrian Ambassador in Constan- 





ture acts of emancipation, unless accompanied 
by the necessary means for removing such eman- | 
cipated slaves from the State. At the close of| 
the debate, the following resolutions were pass-| 
ed. 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Legis- | 
lative Department of the Government be instruct- | 
ed to inquire into the expediency of providing, | 
that no slave hereafter to be emancipated, shall | 
be entitled to his or her freedom, unless the 
person so emancipating such slave or slaves first | 
make provision for his or her removal beyond | 
the limits of the United States, or for the ‘sup-| 
port of such as may be authorized by the Leg- | 
islature to remain within the Commonwealth. | 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Legis- 
lative Department be instructed to inquire into | 
the expediency of inserting in the Constit ution 
a clause providing that no deed or will eman- | 
cipating a slave or slaves, shall be admitted to | 
record in any Court in this Commonwealth so | 
far as it does emancipate such slave or slaves. | 


In Indiana also, the free negroes are a source | 
of trouble. A proposition is now pending in the| 
Indiana Constitutional Convention, to prevent | 
the immigration of free negroes into the State. | 
It is urged that the laws of Kentucky and other | 
Slave States tend to drive the negroes from | 
them, and that in order to guard Indiana from 
a ‘* mixed population,” a prohibitory law is 
necessary. 


——— There have heen several arrivals fram 
Europe during the last week. The foreign 
journals contain but little matter of importance. 
The following items however, are not altogether 
devoid of interest. The North British Mail 
gives the latest news from Sir John Ross, who, 
it appears, sent off a pair of carrier pigeons, that} 
airived safely in England. 





The Mail says: 


** We have learned from a private source, that | 
on Friday last, two of the carrier pigeons taken | 
by Sir John Ross, when he left the Port of Ayr, | 


and some of which were to be despatched home | 
in the event of his either finding Sir John Frank- | 
lin or being frozen in, arrived at Ayr, finding 
their way at once to the dove-cot which they | 
occupied previous to being taken away. The | 
birds, we understand, arrived within a short time 
of each other, but neither of them, we regret to 
be informed, conveyed anything in the shape ot | 
a letter or note of any kind. One of them, in- | 
deed, which may have had some document at- | 
tached, was found to be considerably mutilated | 
—its legs having apparently been shot away. 
The time they were liberated by Sir John Ross, 
is of course uncertain, but taking into considera- 
tion the well-known powers of flight possessed 
by the carrier pigeon, it cannot have been very 
Jong since they left our gallant countrymen. 
The arrival of authentic news from the Arctic 
regions will be looked forward to with addition- 
al anxiety, from the probability which has now 
arisen that some tidings may have been heard of 
Sir John Franklin. Independent, however, of 
the interest which otherwise attaches to the ex- 
traordinary flight of the pigeons, it will be re- 
garded by naturalists as a most remarkable in- 
cident. We do not recollect of any parallel to 
it. ‘The distance the creatures must have trav- 
ersed cannot be far shurt of 2000 miles, and as 
they travel by sight and not by scent, the fact is 
the more extraordinary. Sir John Ross, we 
believe, took five pigeons with him, which, it | 
may be remembered, were stated in the Jast 
accounts received of him to have been at that 
time all alive, so that there are still three to be 
accounted for.”’ 





We learn from the London Inquirer that there 
has been a fresh arrival in England of sculptures 
from Nineveh. According to that paper, a ship- 
load of fresh sculptures has arrived from the an- 
cient towns-of Mesopotamia, for the most part 
collected by that indefatigable traveller, Mr. 
Layard. Among them is one of the celebrated 
human-headed and -vinged bulls, which, placed 
at the portals of it, were the guardians of the 
entrance of the Royal Palace at Nimrod, anda 
simijar human-headed and winged hon from the 
same place; together with several large slabs, 
containing bas-reliefs, resembling, in many points 
those which have already arrived in England, 
though they have, at the same time, such differ- 
ences of detail as to repay the labour and the 
expense which has been incurred in their exca- 
vation, and in their removal to this country. Be- 
sides these, perhaps the most important antiqui- 
les which have come in this ship, there isa 
small and miscellaneous collection of objects 
procured by Coknel Williams and Mr. Loftus 
in the southern part of Mesopotamia, and consis- 
ting of earthern vessels of various descriptions, 
taree very remarkable coffins of earthernware, 
covered by a blue vitreous glazing, and a num- 
ber of bricks bearing lanciform inscriptions from 
the ruins of the ancient city of Ur, now Urgah. 
The larger portion, sent over by Mr. Layard, is 
how open to the inspection of the public at the 
British Museum, and the Bull and the Lion are 
well seen, and occupy a conspicuous place in the 
entrance hall, while the other slabs are placed 
against the dark side of the first room the visi- 
‘or enters on leaving th2 hall, we presume until 
some fitter room has been built for the reception 
of the whole collection from Assyria now in the 
British Museum, or until the new gallery, now 
painting, be fitted for the final repose of these or 
similar ancient monuments. The smaller col- 











tinople, therefore, renewed his representations, 


| and insists, as before, that Austria has a right 


to demand their being delivered up. According 
to the Pesth Morgenbiatt, the former Hungarian 
Minister of War, Messares, is in Turkey, in 
very distressed circumstances.’’ 


Pror. Acassiz’s Lecturrs. These Lectures, 
the lust of which was delivered on Thursday 
evening 24th inst, were fully attended, and were 
highly interesting to the audience. As theyf 
present facts which go to prove the existence of 
a personal Deity, and to destroy the system o 
pantheism, so injurious to morality, we cannot 
but hope they will be given to the public. At 
the close of the last Lecture, S. P. Heywood, 


| Esq. being called to the chair, Rev. Mr. Stearns 


presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, and by acclamation. 
Resolved. That whereas Professor Louis 
Agassiz has just completed an instructive course 
of Lectures upon the Being and Intelligence of 
God as displayed in the organic world, and has 
generously bestowed the pecuniary avails of these 
Lectures upon the Cambridge High School for 
the commencement of a Cabinet of Natural 
History in the same—wg, the subcribers to this 
course, do hereby acknowledge our obligations 
to the distinguished Professor for the “beautiful 
illustrations ‘‘of the thoughts of God’’ he has 
given us, and would take this opportunity to 
express our gratitude to him for the interest he 
has manifested in ourchildren, not only in this 
his present benefaction, but also in the valuable © 
Lectures he has been gratutiously delivering, 
for more than a year past to the aforesaid school, 
In presenting this resolution, Mr. Stearns 
said that he did not offer it as being of any great 
importance to the distinguished gentleman whose 
contributions to science had already rendered his 
name famous throughout the civilized world but 
rather first as a simple expression of our own 
feelings in view of the pleasure and instruction 
we have derived from these Lectures, then as 


| indicating our high appreciation of that spirit in 


science which so beautifully unites reverence 
for the Creator with the impressive demonstra- 
tions deduced from his works, and finally, as an 
assurance to our generous friend, that we are 
not insensible to the uncommon privilege enjoy- 
ed by our children in listening weekly to the 
instructions, of one whom to know is to love 
and on whose teachings the first minds in our 
country and the world, would deem it a favor to 
attend. 


Tue Hicuer Law. ‘* We are all born in sub- 
jection, all born equally, high and low, governors 
and goverened, in subjection to one great, im- 
mutable, pre-existent law, prior to all our devices, 
and prior to all our contrivances, paramount to 
all our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent to 
our very existence, by which we are knit and 
connected in the eternal frame of the universe out 
of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conven- 
tions or compacts ; on the contrary, it gives to 
our conventions and compacts all the force and 
sanction they can have; it does not arise from 
our vain institutions. Every good gift is of God ; 
all power is of God; and He, who has given 
the power, and from whom alone it originates, 
will never suffer the excrcise of it to be practised 
upon any less solid foundation than the power 
itself.”’ Epmunp Burke. 


Hats.—The following paragraph from the 
London Atheneum is replete with good sense, 
and is to the point. Weare in favor of reform 
in this important article of costume : 

** Among the minor matters to which the at- 
tention of refurmers needs directing are—dress 
and costume. Scierce and art have invaded the 
palace, the cottage, the worship, the prison— 
concerned themselves with the flesh we cat, the 
air we breathe, the houses we dwell in, the 
streets along which we walk; it is high time 
that they should deign to look at the clothes we 
wear.—Possibly, more than one article of our 
costume—ugly and expensive as it is, from hat 
to boot—will meet its condemnation, in the great 
gathering of the coming year. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the European hat. Grim, stiff, unsight- 
ly, uncomfortable—it has not a redeeming fea- 
ture. Yet, from year to year we go on wearing 
it, and even capricious fashion refuses to meddle 
with this mode. We owe the hat to France, 
whose proverb.al good taste in dress is certainly 
here—as, indeed, in male dress generally—at 
fault. The native English hat, whether wora 
sober!y as in the Commonwealth time, or with 
the dancing plume of the Restoration, was char- 
acteristic and useful. We never turn over the 
prints of those times without envying our fathers 
the ease of their soft and shady covering. Ours 
are neither. While they brand the temples with 
red and painful lines, they expose the face to 
both wind and rain. Our neighbors across the 
channel, we see, propose to send over to the 
great exhibition a variety of new ideas in the 
way of male head dress; perhaps this may lead 
to a revolution in English hats. The turban is 
at least picturesque—the Greek cap is gorgevus 
—the old German slouch hat is comfortable— 
the helmet affurds protection—every covering 
that we remember has some good quality in in 
its form except the sections of funnel now worn.’’ 


A Cyericat Comnat. The Gazette Popolari 
of Cagliari, dated 22d ult., contains an account 
of a curious combat between two priests, in the 
sarcisty oi the church of Itiri. They had been 
opposed to each other in the communal elec- 
tions. The elder priest wa’ aged seventy, and 
the younger thirty. The battle commenced by 
the elder, administering two blows, which 
were quickly returned by the younger, who was 
straightway knocked down for his pains. The 
old one, being resolved not to lose the advantage 
he had gained, seized a heavy crucifix, and would 
have finished the battle-and his antagonist at the 
same time, had not the sexton and others came 
to the rescue. The younger one, thus released, 
hastily pronounced an excommunication against 


his too skilful and vigorous opponent, from 
which it will require the power of Rome to re- 
lease him, while in the meantime he is suspend- 
ed by the bishop. 


Tae Wortp’s Inpustriat Exuinition. At 
the request of the Executive Committee on the 
World’s Industrial Exhibition, the President has 
placed at their disposal a national vessel, for the 
purpose of transporting to England such specimens 
of American manufacturing skill and ingenuity 
as our citizens may wish to send. By this ar- 
rangemet, no one will be prevented from com- 
peting for the honors of industrial superivrity, 
on account of the expense of transporting the re- 
sults of his skill to the exhibition. Probably no 
department of that great fair will be examined 
with greater curiosity and interest, than that 
which will be contributed by the New World. 
The United States store ship Fredonia is the 
vessel selected to transport across the Atlantic 
the productions intended for the exhibition. The 
following is the circular of the Executive Com- 
mittee : 


Circular of the Executive Committee of the Unit- 
ed States on the Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 


Rooms or THe Nationa InsTiTuTe, 
WasuinGTon, 22d October, 1°50. 


The Central Authority of the United States 
for the Industrial Exhibition to be held in London, 
in May, 1851, issued in June last, to the Gover- 
nors of the different States and Teritories, a for- 
mal request that they would appoint a local Com- 
mittee for their respective States, in order that 
the citizens thereof might possess every facility 
fur the representation of their various producis 
at this exhibition of the Industry, Genius, and 
Skill of all Nations. 

In conformity with this request, the Executive 
Committee has been advised of the appointment 
of Committees to act in behalf of the citizens of 
the following States, viz: Maine, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Missisisppi, Illinois, 
Maryland, Missouri, South Carolina, Alabama, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
and Indiana. 

As it is supposed that citizens of States which 
have not, through their Governors, responded to 
the request, would be disappointed on discover- 
ing, when too late to be remedied, that their pro- 
ductions were to be precluded appearing at an 
exhibition from which they had, perhaps, antici- 
pated great advantages, the Executive Committee 
is induced to make another call upon these States 
through their Chief Executive Officers. ‘The ar- 
ticles must be shipped in time to reach London 
prior to the first day of March, subsequent to 
which they cannot be admitted to the exhibition; 
therefore the Executive Committee is impelled 
earnestly to solicit the earliest attention to the 
subject. 

The Commissioners in London have appropriat- 
ed to the whole United States 85,000 square feet 
of space, of which the one-half is to be occupied 
by passages. to distribute or assign this ground 
to the several States in proportien to their area 
or population, would unquestionably lead to a 
very unequal distribution in proportion to the ac- 
tual demands of each — giving to one State a 
great excess of space, such as would be found 
entirely unnecessary for the exhibition of its pro- 
ductions, while that assigned to another would be 
so circumscribed as tu require, perhaps, the re- 
jection of articles of value and interest. 
therefore, of the first importance, that each State 
furnish, as early as possible, an estimate of the 
amount of space it will be able creditably to fill ; 
recollecting that the character of the articles rath- 
er than the quantity should be cousidered. 

To those States which make no report through 
their Committees, before the Ist of December, 
specifying the amount of space required, no al- 
lotment will be made, but the entire amount will 
be immediately assigned to those which may have 
made report in proportion to the requirements of 


ly 
cumstances, attention is respectfully solicited by 
the Executive Committee. 


able to state, that such assurance has been receiv- 
ed from the President of the United States, and | 
the Secretary of the Navy, as to justify the ex- 


ed to convey to London all articles (destined for 
the exhibition) which may be approved by the 
Central Authority. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Executive Committee. 
By order of the Executive Committee : 
PETER FORCE, Chairman. 
Jus. C. G. KENNEDY, Sec. Ex. Com. 


Fveririve Stave Law. The views which 
we have expressed on this subject we find well 


an able conservative paper, edited by a distin- 
guished member of Congress. 


‘* No mancan now doubt that the fugitive 
sl@¥e law is the cause of the great excitement 
which has been produced in many portions of 
the free States, and daily threatens to increase 
and become more formidable,—an excitement 
which begets opposition to the laws and leads to 
sentiments of a sectional and disloyal character, 
most perilous. 
never freer from any sectional ideas or bad feel- 
ing towards their Southern fellow citizeus ; 
never more ready to waive scruples or unbend 
rigid principles in favor of the latter. All is 
now changed—and was in a moment changed— 
by the passage of the slave bill. That hasty 
measure has produced the excitement, and ex- 
asperated those disloyal sentiments which are 
now beginning to prevail, and are most favora- 
ble to the success of the project of disunion. 
Excitement in the North must produce a similar 
excitement in the South; passion and vivlence 
can only lead to stronger combinations and 
fiercer designs; and the whole Union may be 
placed upon the hazard of a die, because North- 
ern members of Congress failed to insist upon 
provisions and safeguards, which, without im- 
pairing any constitutional right of the slave- 
owner, would have been felt to be effectual for 
the protection of those who were enttled to 
freedom. Had Mr. Webster’s bill been adopted 
—that to which he refers in his letter to the 
New York meeting, and which, he declares, he 
would have supported, had he continued in the 
Senate—there would have been no trouble, but 
the whole North would have acquiesced in its 
provisions, and yielded a ready assent to its 
enactments. Unhappily a bill was substituted, 
sv loosely and imperfectly prepared, that it is 
liable to continual misconstruction, and so repug- 
nant in some of its details that it galls and chales 
the tree spirit of those communities in which it 
must be executed. There never was any dan- 
gerto the Union before that bill passed; ana 
now everybody feels the danger is beginning. 
Everybody feels it in the North—or in the great 
trading cities of the North ; and hence the sug- 
gestion of the Union meetings which are begin- 
ning to be called, for the purpose of rallying the 
friends of the republic in its defence. 

It will not do to ery peace, when there is no 
peace, or to say we will save the Union, without 
making some actual effort to do so. ‘To calm 
excitement, we must remove or modify the 
cause. Considering the immediate outburst of 
indignation that followed it, and the wild and 
dangerous passions beginning to de indulged, we 
cannot hope for either peace or safety until some 
change has been made in the slave Jaw, render- 
ing it less obnoxious to Northern ideas and pre- 
jadices. Itis upon this point that a compromise 
is needed, 


Ayotuer New Rartroap Invention.—Our 
attention has been recently attracted to a new 
method of keeping the dust out of passenger 
cars, invented by Mr. Nelson Goodyear, by 
means of passing air through wire-cloth covered 
with ventilators in the top of the car and glass 
blinds at the windows. By this means, illustra- 
ted by an experiment made on the Hudson River 
road one day last week, the object is entirely ac- 
complished ; for when the car is under mouon a 
constant and uniform pressure of air outwards, 
from the glass blinds, is kept up, rendering the 
entrance of dust a matter of impossibility. 

Other important objects are effected by this 
invention, to our minds quite az important, viz: 
complete ventilation, without draught or current. 
Who, on entering a car nearly filled with pas- 
sengers, after its having been closed, even for a 
short time, has not been nearly overcome by foul 





airt Wemight enlarge on this point, but all 


The people of the North were | 


know the value and importance of pure air, and 
cannot fail to appreciate its attainment while 
travelling in a railroad car. The noise of the 
train is so far overcome as to enable passengers 
to enjoy an ordinary conversation. 

The blinds also afford protection to the heads 
and arms of passengers, particularly of children, 
whose curiosity and thoughtlessness sometimes 
occasions serious accident. Being constructed 
of glass, the blinds are ornamental, and while 
they answer admirably the purpose intended, are 
no obstruction-to light. 

We congratulate the railread travelling pub- 
lic and the companies themselves upon the pros- 
pect afforded of abating one of the greatest nuis- 
ances attendant upon railroad travel. [N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


Asstract or tae Witt or Joun McDon- 
ovn.—The evening edition of the New Orleans 
Picayune, of Monday, the 28th ult., furnishes 
the following interesting particulars relative to 
the funeral and the contents of the will of Mr. 
John McDonough. 


‘‘Mr. McDonough was buried yesterday af- 
ternoon in the cemetery erected by himself, near 
his residence, at McDonoughville, for his ne- 
groes. It was his wish that he should be buried 
among them. ‘The funeral was plain and unos- 
tentatious. Prayers anda short sermon were de- 
livered in the smal! church attached tothe house, 
built for the negroes, and where the deceased 
himself often preached to his slaves. A very 
large number of persons, white and colored were 
present, The coffin was placed in the plain 
oven-shaped tomb usual here. 

On Saturday evening, C. Roseilus, Esq., for 
fifteen years the legal adviser of the deceased, 
appeared before Judge Buchanan, of the Fifth 
District Court, and informed him that Mr. Me 
Donough had left an of phic will, which was 
deposited either in the Louisiana State Bank, 
the Bank of Louisiana, or the Unien Bank. An 
order of court was issued, in’ consequence, for 
any of the cashiers of said banks to bring the 
will into the Fifth District Court this morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Accordingly, at the above hour, the Cashier 
of the Union Bank, Mr. Frey, appeared, having 
a tin box containing a duplicate copy of the 
will, with a portfolie containing memoranda for 
executors, notes, &c. Another copy of the will 
is in the possession of Mr. Joseph Montgome- 
ry, of this State. The Court room was crowd- 
ed. Mr. Roselius presented the will which 
was proven by Messrs. Grymes, Frey and Griv- 
ot. The will is of twenty-four foolscap pages, 
closely written in the testator’s own hand-wri- 
ting. Judge Buchanan unsealed, opened, and 
read it, occupying in so doing some hours’ time. 
After leaving $6000 and some Janded property 
in Baltimore to his sister and her children, the 
deceased bequeathed his entire estate, of which 
he gives no aggregate amount, to the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and citizens of New Orleans and 
Baltimore, half to each eity, for the purpose of 
establishing here a free school for poor children 
of all classes, and an asylum for the poor. To 
the Protestant Male Orphan Asylum of this city, 
he gives $400,000, in yearly instalments. The 
two other institutions’ bequests are also in yearly 
instalments. 

A schvol farm is to be established in Baltimore, 








| recommended. 


each, and publication thereof be made according- 


To these regulations, required by existing cir- | 


The Committee is highly gratified in being | 


jact as a check on each other 
péctation thats public vesset will be commission- | 
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and an asylum for the poor. The school farm 
for the education of the poor children from four 
to fourteen years of age, of Baltimore first, and 


It is,| the other large maritime cities of the Union. 
| They are to be taught the pursuits of agricul- 
| ture, and the principles of religion. 
| English education to be given in atl the schools, 
| here and at Baltimore, and the Bible to be their 


A common 


principal class book. The inmates of the two 


| poor asylums to defray, as far as possible, the 
| expenses of those institutions su far as their own 


labor can do. , The cultivation ot the mulberry 
tree and making of silk in these asylums are 
To the school farm at Balti- 
more the sum of $3,000,000 is bequeathed in 
yearly instalments. 

The estate, after the annuities above men- 
tioned are paid, and a number of negroes, named, 
are freed and sent to Africa, to be managed by a 
certain number of commissioners appointed by 
this city and of Baltimore ; no commissioner to be 
a member of any council, to serve more than 
twelve months in succession. The two cities to 
None of the 
property to be seid, bug t@ remain forever as a 
fund for charitable purposes. 

A large sum is bequeathed to the American 
olonization Society at Washington. Afier all 
these bequests are settled, which the donor ex- 
pects will be in forty years from now, the entire 


| estate to be divided between the States of Louisi- 


| 


| 


} 





| 





ana and Maryland, and the Legislatures to 
carry out the objects proposed. If the commis- 
sioners do not tollow his instructions, the estate 
to fall immediately to the two States. Every 
precaution is taken to prevent these noble be- 
quests from being diverted from their original 


presented in the Philadelphia North American, | purpose. ‘The instructions to carry them vut 


are full and minute. 

Many high-minded and benevolent sentiments 
concerning education, morality, the duties of the 
poor aud the rich, and the preservation of the 
Union are to be fouud in the will. The testa- 
mentary executors are Messrs. Christian Rose- 
lius, A. D. Crossman, Judah Touro, Louis Philip 
Pelie, Jonathan Montgomery, Joseph A Maybin, 
Wm. E, Leverich, Francois Bizdton D’Aquin, 
and in ease of his death, his brother Francois 
Adolphe D’Aquin, of this city; Messrs. Benja- 
min C, Howard, John P. Kennedy, John Spear 
Smith, Brantz Mayer, Heory Didier, merchant, 
John Gibson, son of the late Wm. Gibson, clerk 
of courtof Baltimore; Henry Clay, ot Ken- 
tucky, President and R. R. Gurley, Secretary of 
the American Colonization Society at Wasting- 
ton, and Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Mission at New York. 
The will is dated at the residence of the deceas- 
ed, 27th December, 1838."’ 


Proressor LigBig NoT coMING TO AMERICA. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune thus 
writes to that paper: 

H. Greety, Esq.—Dear Sir: Previous to 
my departure for Europe, I saw in several 
American papers the announcement that Pro- 
fessor Liebeg of Giessen, was about embarking 
for America. I had the pleasure of an introduc- 
tion to, and several conversations with the world 
renowned Chemist, last August, and he stated 
that he had never entertained the thought of yis- 
iting the United States. An insuperable objec- 
tion is, that he does not speak Kaglish. I state 
the fact, toallay any expectations that may be 
raised. Yours very truly, 

J. W. HANSON. 

Norridgewalk, (Me.) Oct. 20, 1850. 


Susmarine Tetecrara.—The London Athe- 
neum says, that the ideWof laying across the 
Dover Straits, a new wire, like the one firs: 
tried, is abandoned. ‘*The storm, which has 
just swept away a considerable part of the new 
harbor-work, would have had but little mercy on 
so frail an instrument, and any line running 
across the great fissures in the bed of the chan- 
nel, must be prepared to resist the strain of a ca- 
ble from a hundred gun ship. The new wires 
are, therefore, to be inclosed in ropes of tour or 
five inches in diameter; the first layer being 
made of gutta pereha, and the outer one of iron 
wire,—all chemically prepared to resist the ac- 
tion of water and the attacks of marine animal- 
cule. In each cable there will be four lines of 
communication ; and two cables will be laid down 
at a distance from each otherof three miles, so 
that an accident which might injure one of them 
will probably not reach the other. The whole, 
it is said, will be ready in May next; when it is 
proposed to have a grand inauguration. Prince 
Albert being at one end of the wire, and the 
President of the Republic at the other. Of 
course, this idea of an inter-national fete comes 
tous from Paris. The point of departure for 
the Irish line is not yet fixed, but surveys of the 
coast have been made; and it only waits, it is 
said, for the report of the commission appointed 
to inquire into the most eligible port for a great 
translantic packet station, to be commenced.”’ 


A Portrait or Constantine. A very curi- 
ous discovery has been made in the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. In the course of 
cleansing and repairing the interior, the origi- 
nal decorations in mosaic have been brought to 
light, including, as it is said, a portrait of Con- 
stantine. Drawings have been made, and are on 
their way to England. The Sultan to prevent 
the necessity of removing them, as the religion 
of the country would require, has considerately 





ordered them to be covered up again, 





An obliging correspondent in Bernardston has 
sent us the following account of the recent dedi- 
cation of the Unitarian Church in that place :— 

Bernarvston, Nov. Ist, 1850. 

The Unitarian Church, in Bernardston, which 
has been repaired and neatly re-built, the season 
na was dedicated, on Thursday last, Oct. 31st. 

he day was one of the most beautiful of the 

season ; one of those bright, mellow, autumnal 
days that now and then occur before the setting 
in of Winter, and which in New England is call- 
ed the “Indian Summer.’’ The Church was 
well filled, and the services were exceedingly 
interesting. 
_ Rev. Mr. Snow, now of Greenfield, made the 
introductory prayer; Rev. Mr. Knapp read from 
the Scriptures ; Rev. Mr. Tenney ot. Northfield 
made the dedication prayer; and Rev. Mr. 
Moore of Deerfield preached the sermon from 
John 17.3: ‘And this is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only trae God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou has seut.” It was an 
able and eloquent exposition of the doctrines, 
views and present position of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. 

The Church has been very thoroughly repair- 
ed, and now makes a new, comfortable and 
beautiful place of worship, for that small society. 
The Pulpit is simply a marble and rose-wood 
table, with a reading desk upon it, manufactured 
by Messrs. Robbing & Winship of Hartford, 
Ct. and makes a very neat and tasteful appear- 
ance. The interior was painted in imitation of 
oak, by F. A. Lydston of Springfield, and was 
admirably executed. 

The ladies of the society have done much to- 
wards finishing the church in a neat, thorough 
manner, having themselves raised about $400. 
for that purpose. A beautiful communion set 
and a splendid Bible have been presented to the 
Society by friends from abroad. Although 
small in numbers, yet the Society has been ena- 
bled to prepare for themselves a fi,place for the 
worship of their Heavenly Father. [Springfield 
Republican. 


Arrival or Powers’s Statue of CaLHoun. 
Mr. Johnson’s yatch Twilight is anchored off 
Hamilton Avenue ferry, Brogklyn, just arrived 
from Fire Island. On the deck, shrouded by 
the national colors, is Powers’s statue of the de- 
ceased statesman, John C. Calhoun, recovered 
trom the wreck of ship Elizabeth. The statue 
remains unmoved in the box, as originally enclo- 
sed, but is more injured than was at first reported. 
The left arm was represented by the artist as re- 
posing on a palmetto tree, but, unfortunately, 
the arm, as far as the elbow and the hand, with 
the portion of the serull it grasped, have been 
broken off and Jost. Much effort was made to 
secure them, but in vain. Other than this, the 
statue is perfect, and stainless. It is indeed a 
beautiful work of art, and its recovery is almost 
amiracle. After prolonged and wearisome ex- 
ertion, a chain was finally placed beneath it, 
when it was taken on board. 
gave expression to their joy by acclamations and 
huzzas. The statue is to be forwarded to Charles- 
ton by the Southerner to-morrow. [N.Y. Jour. 
Com. of 8th ult. 


Tue Pranet Venus.—The planet Venus may 
now be seen, ina clear afternoon, with the na- 
ked eye. 
o'clock, and increases in brilliancy till sunset. 
The crescent form of Venus is now plainly 
shown by the smallest telescope. 


Free Scnoots.—The question of repealing 
the Free School Law was at issue at the recent 
election in New York State, and the people de- 
cided against repeal, by a majority of from 50,000 
to 100,000. This resultis highly gratifying to 
the friends of education. 


New Fasrric.—A patent has been taken out 
in England for a wearimg fabric composed en- 


tirely of fur. It is adapted to all purposes, either | 


for gentlemen or ladies. ‘The article is lighter, 
softer, firmer and warmer than any other mate- 
rial ever worn as a covering tothe human bo- 
dy. It isthe perfected ideal of cloth. The 
softest satin is harsh to the touch, and the finest 
lamb’s wool coarse, compared with this beauti- 
ful fabric. It is made into cloth composed whol- 
ly of fur, and of part silk and part fur. 


Tue Puitavetenra Mint.—The following is 
a statement of the Gold coinage, at the Philadel- 
phia Mint, from January Ist to October 31st, 
1850. 
$17,013,872 50; Silver coinage do $312,800 
00; Gold coinage to October 31, $2,669,055 00; 
Silver do. $34,600 00—Total, $20,032,327 50. 


Fire Your Newspapers. A _ sexagenarian 
regretting that he did not begin in early life to 
file away his newspapers, says : How interesting 


it would be to an old man to look into the paper | 


which he read when he was 12 or 14 years ald! 
How many events would this call to mind which 
he had entirely forgotton! How many interest- 
ing associations and feelings would it revive! 
W hat a view it would yive one of past years! 
What a knowledge it would preserve by as- 
sisting the memory! And how many valuable 
purposes of a literary kind even might it be ren- 
dered subservient to ! 





TP Woman regarded in her Spritual and Social Pcsi- 
tion, will be the topic of a Discvurse, by William H. Chan- 
ning, on Sunday Evening, Nov. 17th, 7 o'clock, at the Ma- 
sonic Temple 





17 Notice. The Ladies of Centre Chapel Society, New 
Bedford, (Rev. Mr. G. Thomas’s) propose a sale of useful and 
faney articles and refreshments, on the evening of Thanks- 


giving day, to continue through the day and evening of Nov. | 


29th, to assist in paying the debts of the society. 
Any contri)utions from our friends will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 3us nov9 





to Private Boxrp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, Ne. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 


Ly Students who have entered the Meadville Theological 
School. 


Ist 2nd 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 

year year year year year year year Total 
Christians 4 6 7 5 4 6 8 40 
Unitarians 4 7 6 4 5 2 5 33 
Methodists i l 1 1 1 1 1 7 
Universnbists 1 ! 1 3 
Baptists 1 1 
Orthod, Cong. 1 1 


Totaleach year 9 14 15 10 183 #10 M8 
Students who after suspending their studies re-enter the 
Junior Class are not re-counted in this table under the year, 
when they enter. 
There are at present Nov. 1850, thirty-six Students in the 
School. 
Amount of Property at the end of each Year. 


1844 Oct. I (Commencement of School) $1549 53 
845 Sept. 30. 2691 29 
eS 5723 05 
ai 6983 45 
oo * 817 44 
—* © 11 149 83 


Property of the School—July 31—1850. 


Tn the funds $7 093 20 
Real Estate 1 345 91 
Library 2119 40 
Text books 821 69 
Furniture 610 85 
Cush on hand 464 

11 995 69 


N. B. Of the funded property $1000 is specially appro- 
priated to a Professorship and $500 to a Scholarship. 

The property of the School is unincumbered by any 
debts novl5 





tr The Worcester Association will meet at Rev. Mr. 
Alger’s in Marlbvrough, on Tuesday, Nov. 19, at five 
o'clock, P. M. 


novl6 T. PRENTISS ALLEN, Scribe. 





TP The Treasurer of the Meadville Theological School 
desires to acknowledge the receipt of the fvllowing sums 
during the year ending Oct. 1, 1850, 

From the Unitarian Societv in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
* the Church of the Divine Unity, New York, 333 70 
“the South Congregati nal Society in Boston, 90 00 
“ Mr. Livermore’s Society in Keene, N. H., 30 00 


$300 00 


“ Ladies’ Sewing ¢ ircle in Milton, 30 00 
“ Unitarian Society in St. Louis, 176 85 
“ Rockwood Hoar, Esq , Mass., 20 00 
“ Unitarion Society in Buffalo, N. Y., 100 00 
* - Rev. R. Hassall =t. Lours, 50 00 
“ Ladies’ BenevJent Society in Hingham, 50 00 


“ Uhitarian Society in Meadville, 

“ Ladies’ Benevolent Society in Dedham, Mass., 40 00 

“ American Unitarian Association, 97. 
EDGAR HUIDEKOPER, Treasurer. 

P. 8. The namber of Students at present 1s thirty-one, of 
whom fourteen have entered the pre-eut year. 

*,* Further donations are very desirable and will be 
thankfully received. 

a7 The Librarian of the Meadville Theological School 
desires thankfully to acknowledge the receipt from Wm. F. 
Weld, ot Fifty Dollars, for the use of the Library. nl6 

ar Teachers’ Social Union. There will be a meeting of 

ne Union on Monday evening next, at the Chapel of the 
Charch of the Saviour. 

The Report of the Committee on Teachers’ Institutes for 
Sunday School Teachers will be presented, and it is hoped 
that every teacher will be present. 

novl6 T. GAFFIELD, Secretary. 











MARRIAGES, 








In this city, Nov. 12, by Rev J. 1. T. Coolidge, Rev 
Ephraim Ward of Mid¢leboro’, to Miss Margaret Reed 

ashburn, daughter of the late Philo Washburn, Esq., of 
Frankfort, Maine. 


The vessels’ crew 


It is distinctly visible as early as 2, 


Gold coinage to September 30, 1850, |. 


Nov. 7, by Rev C. F. Barnard, Mr Ro>ert B. Williams of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Ann Whittaker of Manchester, Eng. 

Nov. 7, by Rev Dr Lowell, Mr George A. Blaney to Miss 
Hannah M., daughter of the late Capt. Andrew Cazneau. 

Nov. 7, by Rev Dr Young, Mr Caleb Leavitt of Woburn, 
to Miss Lucy B. Nutting of Boston. 

In Roxbury, Nov. 7, by Rev Dr Putnam, Mr J. Sturgis 
Nye of Boston, to Mrs Elizabeth E. D. Guild of R. 

'n Beverly, Nov. 7, by Rev Mr Thayer, Mr Charles T. 
Tilton of Boston, to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of Cotton 


Bennett, Esq. 

In Lowell, Nov. 7th, by Rev Mr Miles, Mr Robert P. 
Barr to Miss N. Augusta Rogers, both of Boston. 

In Mendon, Nov. 12, by W. H. Kinsley, Mr Geo. L. Bar- 
tlet to Miss M. D., daughter of J. G. Davenport, Esq. 

In New Bedford, Mr Andreas T. Thorup of Boston, to 
Miss Mary W. Beetle of that city. 

In Hanover, N. H., Oct. 30. by Rev Prof Haddock. Theo- 
dore Hinsdale Esq., of New York, to Miss Grace Webster 
Haddock, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

At Nashville, N. H., Oct. 29, by Rev Mr Bulfinch, Charles 
A. Davis, M. D., of Lowell, Mass., to Miss Mary Parker, 
only daughter of the late Hon. James B. Thompson, U. 8. 
Charge d’A ffaires to Lima. 





ene email 


DEATHS. 











In this city, Nov. 11, Mr Joseph Jones, Jr., 53. 

Nov. 12, very suddenly, Franklin A., eldest son of the 
late Mr Franklin A. “ ild, 5 years 10 months. 

In Exeter, N. H., Nov. 11, Mrs Mary Ringe, 78. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt., Nov. 4, Mrs Sarah Roekwell of South 
Windsor, Conn., mother of Dr William H. Rockwell, of the 
Insane Asylum in B., 83. 

In Oakham, Ang. 31, Mrs Mercy Weeks, wife of Nathan- 

el Weeks, 100 yrs 1 mo 5 ds. 

In Hollowell, Nov. 5, Martha Williams Whittier, wife of 
Simeon C. Whittier, and daughter of the late Rev Timothy 
Fuller, Pastor of the First Church in Princeton, Mass , 63. 











Books and Stationery, 


CALEB GILL & CO, 
No. 147 Washington Street, 


(OPPOSITE THE OLD sOUTH,) 
BOSTON, 


HN for sale a large and well selected assortment of 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books, School Books, Ac- 
count Books, Prayer Books, Bibles and Hymn Books in 
great variety, Letter and Note Paper various styles, with a 
large assortment of Envelopes. Drawing and Fancy Paper, 
Steel Pens, Drawing and Writing Pencils, Penci! Cases, 
Pen and Pocket Knives, and a general assortment of Staple 
and Fancy Stationery, which will be sold at prices which 
cannot fail to suit purchasers. 


‘(7 Orders from Country Customers will be mage up at 
the lowest prices. 








THE BEST BOOK FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, JOSIAH OSGOOD, AND 
SUMNER HILL. 


N addition to as complete a variety of Pealm and Hymn 

Tunes, Chants and Anthems, for choir use. as can be 
found in any other work, the Bay State Collection 1s better 
adapted Singing Schools than any work yet offered te the 
p»blic. The authors having long engaged in teaching Sing- 
ing Schools, and understanding the purposes for which a 
| singing book is required in elementary classes, have made 
| special effort to adapt the work to this purpose, 
| First—4 complete course. 176 plainly printed and care- 
| fally arranged elementary exercises, enables the teacher to 
{ dispense with a black board, except for illustration, affords 
| every pupil an opportunity plainly to see the lesson and 
| pactice it et home if need be, »nd saves the time too often 
wasted in writing lessons which can seldom be seen, and 
are always forgotten us soon as sung. 

Second—A set of easily arranged popular airs with moral 
| words, affords the material for greatly interesting classes 
' even in the first lessons of an elementary course. 
| Third—A copious arrangement of solfegos, selected from 
| the best Italian and German works, enables the teacher to 
carry his class to any desired state of proficiency. 
| Fourth—The authors, with great care, have specified each 
j tune in the book which can be profitably introduced in the 
vurious stages of the course. thus saving to teachers the ne- 
cessity of a thorough examination of the tunes previous to 
j each lesson. 
| Many thonsand copies of this work were used during the 
| past season by teachers in different parts of the country, 
| and always with complete success. The publishers have 
| been favored with numerous commendations of the work, 

and arec mfident that no other book cau impart the aid by 
| which singing schools can be so easily, and at the same time 
| so thoro»ghly instructed. 
The attention of Te«chers is particularly invited to an ex- 
| amination of this work, copies of which will be furnished 
gratis for this purpose. 
| WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
nov 16 Publishers, 14 and 16 Water street. 








| 





Benen LIVING AGE. No. 349. 12} cents. 


CONTENTS. 

. The United States—Edinburgh Review. 

My Novel; Chap. 10—13—Blackwood's Magazine. 

Grisly Bears in California—Transcript. 

Jenny Lind—Hans Christian Andersen. 

The Two Extremes—Examiner. 

Constitutional German, —do. 

Hesse Casse!—Spectator. 

Arctic Regions; Peace Association; The Pope; 
France; Viscovery Ships; Peace Makers ; Louis 
Napoleon—Spectator. 

9. Foreign Miscellany—Newspapers. 

With Suorr Articies and Poetry. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. novl6 
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Housekeeping Store! 
BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & €©v., 


No. 230 WASHINGTON STREET, 
AVE received their Autumn supply of Housekeeping 
Goods, which, added to their former stock, presents 
without doubt the best assortment that can be found in the 
city. Having been long established in this particular Trade, 
it has always been our constant care to obtain the very 
Best Goods, embracing the latest styles and fabrics, war- 
| ranted for their durability. The Linen Stock can be relied 
| upon as being pure, and of our own importation, from the 
| very best bleachers in Ireland and Scotland. Purchasers 
| of Housekeeping Articles, will do well to examine our 
| stock, consisting in part of the following articles :—Linen 
| Sheeting, all widths and qualities, from 9-8 to 12; in width, 
| 4 and 4-4 Shirtinge Linens-—Long Lawns—Linen Cambric. 
| An extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Gent's Linen 
| Cambric Hdkfs, various sizes and qualities, at much lower 
| price than usual—White Grass Cloth—French Linen 
| Lawn—Double and Sing/e Damask Table Linen, of new 
| and beautiful patterns—White Damask Table Cloths, of ull 
| qualities and sizes, with Napkins and Doylies to match. 
Colored Damask avd Plaid Table Cloths, with Doylres to 
match—Ertra fine Whitey Brown Damask Table Cloths 
| with Doylies to match. The later styles of Marseilles 
} Quilts, all sizes, Crib and Cradle Quilts ; Toilet Covers— 
| New styles Printed Centre and Piano Covers A full as- 
| sortment of all qualities and sizes of Blankets—Crib and 
| Cradle Blankets—Crashes and Russia Diaper,—The best 
| quality that can be found in the market—Shaker Diaper— 
| Flannels—Silk and Wool Flannels Cotton and Wool, 
Angola, Unbleached and Undressed, Swanskin and Double 
Mis/led—Real Weich Fiannels—Many of which will be 
warranted not to shrink in washing—Vogether with every 
| dexcrip'ion of Goods required in furnishing Houses, Hotels 
and Steamboats, too numerous to mention. 
| nov9 ishw 








VOUNG LADY wishes to obtain a situation in a 
| A School, to teach French ad Drawing, and pursue the 
| English branches. 

Direct to Box, No. 229 Worcester, Mass. 


{ 
| 3tis nov9 





| ®7TEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS now opening by 
} N LIT'LE & BROWN, 112 Washington street— 


} Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 8 vols, 8vo. 
Martineau’s 30 Years Peace, vol 2 
Half Hours with best Authors, 4 vols. 
Knight’s Shakspeare, Cabinet ed. 12 vols. 
| Chambers’s Papers for the People, vols 2 ard 3. 
Chambers’s Juvenile Library, —Whisperers, Duty and 
Affection. 
Songs for Children. 
Penny Cyclopedia, 16 vols, 8 vo. ‘ 
Atlas, by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, folio, &c. &c. septl4 





XFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. — LITTLE 
& BROWN, 112 Washington street, have jnst receiv- 
ed asupply of the cheap edition of Oxford Bibles, ainong 
which are— 
} Royal 8vo—pica, morocco, gilt, 
| “do do do Blind tooled, 
Pear! 24mo—roan, clasp, 
do do tack, 
do morocco, tuck, a very neat article. 
Testaments—nonpareil, 32mo, roan, arabesque, gi't and 
plain, &c. &c. septl4 





DRUGS. 


WURKEY OPIUM—3 chests, prime, 
REFINED BORA X—25 cases, English, 
INDIA SEN NA—20 bales, prime, 
HYDRIODATE POTASH—!100 tbs, best imported, 
ALCOHOL —50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—!2 kegs, best Trieste 
ARROW ROOT—2000 ibs, very superior, 
GUM ARABI(C—20 ca-es, various grades, 
CREAM TARTAR—5000 tbs, crysta’s and powder, 
SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs, Enszlish, 112 ths each, 
CASTOR OIL—3000 gals. E. 1. and American, ; 
Together with a general assortment of Medicines, Chemi- 
cals, Perfumery, Surgical Instruments, Dye Stuffs, choice 
Medicinal Wines and Liquors, &c. For sale low, for cash 
yroved credit, by 
bie BREWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
sept7 6wis 90 Washington street. 





CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
T his School, at 87} Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads fr the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for business. 

goo that, however indispensable abundant know- 
Jedge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and contre! motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the un- 
dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 





5|education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 


nd steady habits of application a better, nd faculties well 
disciplined to accuracy and sustained f the highest, he 
devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 
Terms—$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing geutiemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. c. Fel- 
ton, lon. Peleg Sprague, Hon. osiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Exq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 
Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 

‘gent 6tis7os WM. H. BROOKS. 

REENWOOD’S Hyms at 17 cents. 200 copies of 
Greenwood’s Hymns, the old edition published previ- 
ously to the 15th edition. For sale at 17 cents a copy. 

Also, 200 copies of the later editions at 25 cents a copy. 

Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

oct26 111 Washington st. 


Mrs. J. G. Hodges 


AS recently opened a select assortment of Millinery, at 
240 Woshingren, Sires, corner of Central Court. 
nov2 2 














CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES T. POWELL; 
(For many years in the employ of Messrs. Hitt, Linco.’ 
& Geer,) 


AVING leased one ofthe NEW and SpACIOUS 8TO= 
H RIES, in the elegant FREE-STONE. BLOCK, recent 
Regge ebye Baspmpen ne g alone by JaMEes Parker, 

9q. is me informing his fri 
ic that he invites their attention pen, bra aCe 


NEW AND CHOICE STOCK 


—or— 


BERLIN GOODS, 


FOR EMBROIDERY ; THREAD, YARNS, GLOVES, 
HOSIEEY, and a general assortment of HABERDASH 


a For Embroidery. 


Super BERLIN ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, CREWEL, 
CHENILLE, FLOSS SILK, SILK CANVAS, PAT 
TERNS, STEEL TRIMMINGS, &c., &¢-, 

a 
Hosiery, 

Ladies’ Super English, Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Merino 
and Alpaca ; a full assortment of Sizes in CHILDREN’S 
HOSIERY, Cotton, Merino and Silk ; Gents’ Super Cotton, 
Vegonia, Lambs’ Wool, and Worsted HALF HOSE. 


Yarns, 

Colored, Plain and Mixed YARNS, in super qualities ;— 
Knitting, Tidy, and Crotchet COTTONS; Ladies’ and 
Gents’ English aud Portsmouth UNDER VESTS and 
DRAWERS, \n Cotton, Merino and Silk. 


Gloves, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Paris made GLOVES, all colors ; La- 
dies’ and Gents’ Cashmere and Worsted GLOVES, all col- 
ors; Ladies Super Mohair MIT'T’S and GLOVES. 

A large and well selected assortment of 


CLOAK AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


In CORDS, BRAIDS, LACES; PARIS BUTTONS; 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S KNIT JACKETS; avd a 
general assor'ment of SMALL WARES, FANCY ARTI- 
CLES, PERFUMERY, &c., &c. 


The above Goods are ul! just received by recent arrivale 
from Europe at New York and Boson, and will be sold at 


the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


No pains will be spared to accommodate the retail pur- 
chaser, and I respectfully solicit the Ladies to cail and ex 
amine :ny choice Stock of NEW GOODS, at 


No. 403 Washington Street, 


Corner of Fayette Court, Boston. 
Free-Stone Block, opposite Hayward Place. 
nov2 lyis 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES! 
Geo. W. Warren & Co. 


ANNOUNCE TO THEIR FRIENDS 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, THAT 
THEY FEEL COMPELLED EITHER 
TO ABANDON THE “ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM” OR TO SUBMIT 
TO A 


GREAT SACRIFICE 


OF THEIR STOCK 
HAVING 
Pledged themselves to the Public, 


That their“ One Price” should always be AS LOW or 
LOWER than the same goods could be bought under any 
circumstances, they now CHEERFULLY SUBMIT toa 


Heavy Loss! 
RATHER THAN YIELD THEIR SYSTEM 
TO THE PRESSURE OF THE HOUR. 
This Evening 
WE SHALL CLOSE AT SIX, 
—AND— 


MARK DOWN 
OUR STOCK 


TO PRICES THAT WILL CONVINCE ALL THAT 
WE WILL NOT BE UNERSOLD! 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE CIRCULARS. 
6wis 


NEW DRY GOODS! 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 
Blankets, Flaonels and Quilts ; 























CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e. 


STUART & FORBES, 
66 HANOVER BT. 


oct5 tf 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 
HIS School continues, as heretotore, under the joint 
_ care of Mr. and “irs. Brewer. 
here are four terms in each year, of eleven weeks each, 
commencing on the first Tuesday in the months of March 
June, September and December. ‘ 
Terms: For bo«rd and tuition, per quarter, 33,00 
Sent Day Scholars, % ” ". 
or Music and Drawing, an extra charge is made ula 
ted by the charges of teachers employ ede ae: 


References: Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. Fi. Foster, Eaq., 


| (Cashier, Bank of Commerce) Boston; Rev. A. R. Beker, 
| Medford ; Rev. D. W. Stevens, Mansfield; Mr.J| W. Brown, 


1. 3. Wheeler, Esq., Framingham. 
: RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, Oct. 30, 1850. 8mos nov2 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXIL, FOR NOVEMBER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. GeorGs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georoe E. Exiis 
CONTENTS. 





Modern Skepticism. 


Article I. 
Il. The Motive of Virtue. 


Hil. Reforms and Reformers. 
IV. Elements of Influence in the character of 
Christ. 
ms be tt’s Orations and Addresses, 
1. he North American Review on H ° 
P Vil. Notices of Recent Publications. — 
Vill. Literary Intelligence. 
1X. Religious Intelligence. 


CROsBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 


FINE ARTS. 
NEW STYLE OF PAINTING FOR LADIES. 


HENRY DAY, Teacher of Papier Mache, painting in 
all its branches,—respectfully begs to intimate to his 
friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
from England (after an absence of 12 months) with a varie 
ty of new and choice designs —class rooms 215 Washington 
street, opposite the head of Franklin street, over Mr. Cat- 
ler’s Jewelry Store Terms for Enamel or Bronze Paint- 
ing—$10 for 6 lessons of 2 hours each—lessons after the 
course and to former pupils $1 each—Landscape, Oil, or 
Water Color, $1 the /ess»n—Pencil Drawing $3 for 12 les- 
sons of one hour each—Designs, drawn and painted, charg 
es moderate. 

Papier Mache articles—black polished ready for paintin 
upon—viz., Table Tops—Card Baskets—Fruit Plates—Card 
Cases—Folios—Pen Trays—Napkin Rings, &c., &c. 


nov2 








Papier Mache Frames f .r Duguerreotypes—Pearl Shapes 
| for Inlaying, &c. oc 





Communion Ware, 


aes Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manwfacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 
made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





TY. New Tracts. The Religious Culture of the 
Young. by Ephraim Peabody, 3 cents. 
The Truth in the Words of Christ, | cent. 
Just published, for the A. U. A., by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


octl9 111 Washington st. 





Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 

828 BOSTON. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


In half calf. 


Fp & BROWN, 112 W ashington stree 1. live 
received a supply of 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mycholeay, 3 vols, royal évo, with illustrations op Wood— 

i] 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
with illustrations, second edition, improved and enlarged, 
very neatly half bound in calf. - 

Also in cloth, and a few in full calf. . For sale b 

LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington st. 





octl9 





At Home, 
R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
insert his 


his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and 
beautiful artificial cnes, without the siightest pain. 








july27 eoptt 
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POETRY. 


Selected for the Register. 
Sunday Evening. 


Seed 


BY CAROLINE SOUTHBY. 








Isat last Sunday evening, 
From sunset e’en til) night, 
At the open casement, watching 

The day's departing light. 


Buch hours to me are holy, 
Holier than tongue can tell, 
They fatl on my heart like dew 

On the parched heather-bell. 


The sun had shone bright all day, 
His setting was brighter still, 

But there sprang up a lovely air, 
As he dropt down the western hill. 


The fields and |anes were swarming 
With holiday folks in their best, 
Released from their six days cares 
By the seventh day’s peace and rest. 


1 heard the light-hearted laugh, 
The trampling of many feet ; 

1 suw them go merrily by, 
And to me the sight was sweet. 


There’s a sacred, soothing sweetness, 
A pervading syirit of bliss, 
Peculiar from all other kinds, 
In a Sabbath eve like this. 


Methinks, though I knew not the day, 
Nor beheld those glad faces, yet all 
Would tel] me that Neture was keeping 

Some solemn festival. 


The steer and the steed in their pastures, 
Lie down with a look of peace, 

Asif they knew "twas commanded 
That this day their labor should cease. 


The lark’s vesper song is more thrilling, 
As he mounts to bid Heaven good-night ; 
The brook sings a quicker tune, 
The sun sets in lovelier light: 


The grass, the green leaves, and the flowers, 
Ave tinged with more exquisite bues ; 

More odorous incense from out them 
Steams up with the evening dews. 


So I sat Jast Sunday evening 
Musing on al! these things, 

With that quiet gladness of spirit 
No thonght of this world brings. 


1 watched the departing glory, 
Till its last red streak grew pale, 

And earth and heaven were woven 
In twilight’s dusky veil. 


Then the lark dropt down to his mate 
By her nest on the dewy ground ; 
And the stir of human life 
Died away to a distant sound : 


All sounds died away—the light laugh, 
The far footstep, the merry call— 

To such stillness, the pulse of one’s heart, 
Might have echoed a rose leafs fall ; 


And, by little and little, the darkness 
Waved wider its sable wings, 

Till the nearest objects and largest, 
Became shapeless and confused things. 


And, at Jast, all was dark—then I felt 

A cold sadness steal over my heart ; 
And I said to myself, “Such is hfe! 

So its hopes and its pleasures depart ! 


“and when night comes—the dark night ofage, 
What remaineth beneath the sun 

Of all that was lovely and Joved? 
Of all we have learnt and dune? 


“When the eye waxeth dim, and the ear, 
To sweet music grows du}! and co'd, 

And the fancy burns low, and the beart— 
Oh! heaveus! can the heart grow old? 


“Then, what remaineth of life 
But the lees with bitterness fraught ? 
What then!” Bat I checked as it rose 
And rebuked that weak, wicked thought. 


And | lifted mine eyes up, and Jo! 
An answer was written on high, 
By the finger of God himself 
In the depths of the dark blue sky. 


There appeared a sign in the east, 
A bright, beautiful, fixed star ! 

And I looked on its steady light 
Till the evil thoughts fled afar ; 


And the lfesser lights of heaven 
Shone out with their pale, soft rays 

Like the calm, unearthly comforts 
Of a good man’s latier dxys— 


And there came a sweet perfume 
From the unseen flowers below, 

Like the savor of virtuous deeds, 
Of deeds done long ago. 


Like the memory of well-spent time 
Of things that were holy and dear ; 
Of friends, “departed this life 
ln the Lord’s faith and fear.” 


So the burden of darkness was taken 
From my soul, and my heart felt light ; 
And I laid me down to slumber 
With peaceful thoughts that night. 
July 2let, 1820. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. 


lonce knew a little boy, a little child of three 
vears old; one of those bright creatures whuse 
fair loveliness seems more of heaven than of 
earth—even at a passing glimpse surring ous 
hearts, and filling them wih purer and holie 
thought. But this, the little Francie, was more 
of a cherub than an angel—as we picture them 
—with his gladsome hazel eyes, his dazzling 
fairness, his clustering golden hair, and his al- 
most winged step. Such he was, at least, until 
sickness laid its heavy hand on him, then, in- 
deed, when, after days of burning, wasting fe- 
ver—hours of weary restlessness—the Hitile hand 
at Jast lay motionless outside the scarcely whiter 
coverlet of his tiny bed, the fair, still head, 
pressed down upon the pillow, and the pale face 
gazing with the silent wonder of returning con- 
sciousness on the anxious ones around it; then, 
indeed, a bright yet pitying look would flit across 
it. or dwell in the earnest eyes—a look such as 
we assign to angels in our dreams, when some 
fond fancy seems to bring them pear us, weeping 
for mortal griets beyond their remedy. 

It was a strange sickness for one so young— 
the struggle of typhus fever with a baby frame ; 
but life and youth obtained the victory; and 
quicker even than hope could venture to expect, 
the pulses rallied, the cheeks grew round and 
rosy, and the little wasted limbs filled up again. 
Health was restored—health, but not strength ¢ 
we thought this fur a while. We did not won- 
der that the weakened limbs refused their office, 
and still we waited on in hope, until days, and 
even weeks, passed by : then it was found that 
the complaint had left its bitter sting, and little 
Francie could not walk a step, or even stand. 

Many and tedious and painful were the reme- 
dies resorted to ; yet the brave little heart bore 
stoutly up, with that wonderful fortitude, almost 
heroism, which all who have watched by suffer- 
ing childhood, when the tractable spirit bends 
to its early discipline, must at some tme or oth- 
er have remarked. Francie’s fortitude might 
have afforded an example to many ; but a dearer 
lesson was given in the hopeful spirit with which 
the little fellow himself noted the effect of each 
distressing remedy, marking each stage of prog- 
ress, and showing off with eager gladness every 
step attained, from the first creeping on the 
hands aod knees, to the tiptoe journey round the 
room, holding on by chairs and tables; then to 
the clinging to some loving hand; and then, at 
last, the graceful balancing of his light body, 
until be stood quite erect alone, and so moved 
“— pee in autumn this illness seized on the 
little one, jast.wheo the leaves were turning, 
and the orchard fruits becoming ripe. His nurse 
attributed it all to his sitting ona grassy bank 
at play on one of those uncertain autumn days ; 
but be, in his childish way, always maintained 
“J: was Francie himself—eating red berries in 
the holly bower.’’ However this may have been, 








~ 


the season and the time seemed indelibly im- 
nerater upon his mind. In all his long confine- 
ment to the house, his thoughts continually turn- 
ed tu outward objects, tothe eternal face of na- 
ture and the seasdn’s change, and evermore his 
little word of hope was this, ‘‘ When the summer 
comes !”’ 


He kept it up throughout the long winter, and 
the bleak cold spring. A fairy little carriage 
had been provided tor him, in which, well wrap- 

up from the cold, and resting on soft cush- 
ions, he was lightly drawn along by a servant, to 
his own great delight, and the admiration of ma- 
ny a young beholder. But when any one—at- 
tempting to reconcile him the better to his p 
tion—expatiated on the beauty or comfort of his 
new acquisition, his eager look and word would 
show how far he went beyond it, as, quickly in- 
terrupting, he would exclaim, ‘* Wait till sum- 
mer comes—then Francie will walk again !”’ 

During the winter there was a fearful storm, 
it shook the windows, moaned in the old trees, 
and howled cown the chimneys with a most men- 
acing voice. Older hearts than Francie’s quailed 
that night, and he, unable to sleep, lay listening 
to it all—quiet, but asking many a question, as 
his excited fancy formed similitudes to the 
sounds. One time it was poor lite children 
cruelly turned out, and wailing ; then something 
thrilling, with its last hoarse cry: then wolves 
and bears, from far-off other lands. But all the 
while Francie knew he was snug and safe him- 
self: no fears disturbed him, whatever the noise 
may have done. Throughout the whole of it he 
carried his one steadfast hope, and, in the morn- 
ing telling of it all, with all his marvellous 
thoughts, he finished his relation with the never- 
failing word of comfort, ‘‘Ah! there shall be no 
loud wind, no waking nights, when once the 
summer comes !"’ 

The summer came with its glad birds and 
flowers, its balmy air; and who can paint the 
exquisite delight of the suffering child that had 
waited for it so long? Living almost continual- 
ly in the open air he seemed to expect fresh 
health and strength from each reviving breath he 
|drew, and every day would deem himself capa- 
| ble of some greater effort, as if to prove that his 

expectation had not been in vair. 

| One lovely day he and his litle playfellows 
| were in a group amusing themselves in part of 
| the garden, when some friends passed through. 
| Francie, longing to show how much he could 
do, entreated hard to be taken with them “along 
| the walk, just to the holly bower.’’ His request 
| was granted, and on he did walk ; quick at first, 
|then slowly slower: but still upheld by his) 
strong faith in the summer’s genial influence, 
jhe would not rest in any of the offered arms, 
| though the fitful color went and came, and the 
| pauses grew more and more frequent. No, with 
\2 heavy sigh he admitted, ‘*’Tis avery, very 
long walk now; but Francie must not be tired: 











| their earthliness, when some pure one passes hy, 





| Sure the summer is come.’’ And so, determin- | 
'ed not to admit fatigue inthe face of the season's 
| bright prvofs around him, he suceeeded in ac- | 


|complishing his little task at last. 


j | 


Thus the summmer passed away, and again | 
}came the changing autumn, acting on poor hitle | 
| Francie to a degree he had never reckoned on, | 
\and with its chill, damp airs, nearly throwing | 
/him back again. ~ With a greater effort even 
jthan before, he had again tried the walk to the | 


|holly bower, the scene of his self-accusing mis-| the hard ground, left bloody footprints as he) 
| demeanor as the cause of all his sufferings. He! walked painfully along. 
| sat down to rest; above his head, as the autum-| fy] of himself or 


jnal breeze swept through them, “the polished) pared for hardship, immediately gave the old 


and | man his warm, fur-lined shoes, and with bare 
jas little Francie looked upward toward them, a| 


memory of the former year, and of all the time | pointed ice, but with a strong, faithful heart 


leaves and berries red did rustling play ;”’ 


|that had passed since then, seemed for the first 
time mournfully to steal over his heart. He 
|nestled in closer to his mother’s side; and sull 


looking up, but with more thoughtful eyes, he) 


said, **Mamma, is the summer guife gone !”’ 


| spirit by retiring into the solemn stillness of the 


: | wounded the feet of Podavivus even though they 
** Yes, my darling. Don’t you see the scar- | 


we owe to Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, of Pottsville,! 
a humble American, who, like the illustrious 
Kepler, struggled to find something new among | 
the arithmetical relations of the planetary ele- 
ments. Between every two adjacent planets 
there is a point where their attractions are equal. 
If we call the distance of this point from the sun 
the radius of a planet's sphere of attractivn, then 
Mr. Kirkwood’s Jaw is, that in every planet, the 
square of the length of its year, reckoned in 
days, varies as the cube of the radius of its 
sphere of attraction. This law has been verified 
by more than one American astronomer, and 
there can be no doubt, as one of them expresses 
it, that it is at least a physical fact in the mech- 
anism of our system. This law requires the as- 
sistance of a planet between Mars and Jupiter; 
and it_ follows from the law that the broken 
planet must have been a little larger than Mars, 
or about 5000 miles in diameter, and that the 
length of its day must have been about 57 1-2 
hours.”’ [Prov. Journals. 








FOR CHILDREN. 
POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


Few of you, my dear children, feel how 
much influence your example may have on your 
companions; and it seems to me, that if we 
could only learn this truth as children, we might 
come to practice it better as men; that if we 
were accustomed at school to encourage the idle 
by our own studiousness, to repress bad lan- 
guage by our own purity of speech, to show our 
respect for noble deeds and words by striving 
after them ourselves and reverencing them in 
others, we should be less inclined as men to look 
with cold eye on some fallen brother, whose 
steps we have perhaps failed to strengthen by 
our own virtuous example ; we should learn to 
watch oursel®es more closely, while we felt more 
charity for others. I know how often boys at 
school fall into idle, frivolous talk from the mere 
want of some one to lead their thoughts to use- 
ful subjects; how often they join ina langh 
against a school fellow, merely because others 
do, when if one would only stand up against the 
injustice of it, he would find many to follow him, 
and thus save his companion from much pain. 
The faint and weary grow strong again, when 
they see some courageous soul marching on in 
advance ; the erring find strength to rise out of 





and their soiled robes grow white again in the 
sunshine of a brother's serene virtue. 

We give our own strength to another throngh 
example ; it is thus we canse our light to shine 
forth, a guide to the world. The legend of St. 
Wenceslaus illustrates this, and is full of mean- 
ing. St. Wenceslaus was king of Bohemia, 
and noted for his piety and charity ; his religious 
heart delighted in deeds of kinaness, and after a 
day spent in doing good, he loved to refresh his 


church, to worship and give thanks to God. 
One winter's night, as he was returning from 
some charitable mission, followed by his servant 
Podavivus, whose love for his master induced 
him to imitate him as far as he was able; he 
overtook a poor old beggar whose feet, cut by 


The good king, forget- 
feeling that he was better pre- 


answering. Guided by the sound, she was scon 
discovered by those in search of her. 

* What is she doing ?’ asked Mr. Warner, who 
did not at first see her distinctly. ‘ 

‘Playing mother!’ replied the lady, with 
whom he had held the controversy. And she 
spoke in a tone of triumph. 

* Nonsense !’ said Mr. Warner. 

‘ See for yourself.’ 

‘ The little witch !’ exclaimed the father, af- 
fected with pleasure, in spite of himse!f, by what 
he saw. 

Anna had found a cap, belonging to the lady 
at whose house they were visiting, and, with 
this drawn upon her head, was nursing a rabbit 
with the earnest fondness of « mother. : 

The ladies caught the happy child in their 
arms, and almost devoured her with kisses, while 
Mr. Warner escapeg back into the house, to re- 
arrange his forces for a new battle on his favor- 
ite hobby. [Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 





Catirornta anv Russian Gotp. According 
to the last accounts received from the United 
States, the quantity of guld which had been re- 
ceived from California amounted to rather more 
than 25,000,000 dollars, or £2,000.000. It 
would be a moderate calculation to say, that the 
gold which had been exported to China, to the 
South Sea Islands, to Australia, and to all other 

laces, and that which remained on hand at San 
Frecstins on the Ist of July, was equal to one- 
fifth of what had been actually received in the 
United States, which would make the entire pro- 
duction of gold in California £6,000,000 in little 
more than eighteen months ; and knowing how 
scant the population was during the earlier part 
of the period compared with the latter part, the 
least proportion of that sum that we can suppose 
to have been produced during the last entire year 
is £4,500,000. The last year for which we 
have authentic official accounts of the production 
of Siberia and the Ural Mountains is 1846. For 
seven years prior sep peotnetion had been rapid- 
ly increasing. Fr. 840 it had risen from 585 
poods to 1,725 poods in 1846, Since then we 
have no reasun to believe that the production has 
not been fully maintained. But as there is aduty 
of 20 to 25 per cent, levied by the Government 
on the produce, it is wel) known that the actual 
quantity obtained considerably exceeds the official 
quantity returned. The calculation which has 
always been made on this score is, that the real 
quantity is at Jeast 20 per cent. larger than the 
declared quantity. At this rate, the value of the 
gold produced in Russia in 1846 was £4,232,- 
809. Therefore, between California and Russia, 
the two comparatively new sources of supply, 
we cannot estimate the present annual produce 
of gold at less than £8,500,000. How long this 
rate of production will continue, is, however, as 
yet a very duubiful question. [London Econo- 
mist, 





Epvucation anp J.aTrerature in Satem.— 
From the census returns of Salem, as we learn 
from the Register, it appears that there are in 
that city 12 Public Grammar Schools—includ- 
ing a Latin Grammar and two English High 
Schools, one for boys and one for girls—num- 
bering 1432 pupils ; 18 Publie Primary Schools, 
numbering 1,364 pupils—making 2,796 pupils 
in the Public Schools. ‘There are also 37 Pei. 
vate Sehools, numbering 798 pupils. There 
are 10 public Libraries in the city, containing in 
the aggregate 23,300 volumes; 27 private Li- 
braries of over 1000 volumes each, containing in 





feet, exposed to the bitter cold and the sharp! 


| warmed by a noble Jove and a quick sense of du- | 
_ty, he kept on his way towards the distant church, 


whose light guided them from afar. 
Bat the snow beat in their faces and the ice 


| all 55,650 volumes; 9 public school libraries 
with 3,095 volumes; 8 Sabbath schoo! libraries 
| with 3,700 volumes. ‘There are besides a num- 
ber of private libraries, containing between 500 
and 1000 volumes each. 








were protected by his warm fur-boots. At last 


Aw Aruenzum in Camprince. Prof. Agas- 
| siz, at a lecture before the citizens of Cambridge 


let berries, the food of winter for the little | overcome by tatigue and suffering, he sunk down | #0unced that Edmund T. Dana, Esq., of that 


birds ?”’ 


| by the way-side and gave himself up for lest. 


| ** Quite gone, mamma, and Francie not quite | But the good King looked back compassionately 


| well??? 


His mother looked away ; she could not bear | 
her child to see the tell-tale tears his mournful | 
| little words called up, or know the sad echo re-| 
‘turned by her own desponding thoughts. Sheen 


|was a moment's silence, only broken by the 
| blackbird’s song ; and then she felt a soft, a lit- 
|tle kiss, upon her hand, and looking down she 
|saw her darling’s face—yes, surely now it was} 
jasan angel’s—gazing upward to her, brightly | 
|beaming, brighter than ever; and _ his rosy lips 


just parted with their own sweet smile again, a8/ pees, but the servant's feet no longer felt the! 


he exclaimed ia joyous tones, ‘‘Mamma, the sum- 
‘mer will come again!” 
Precious was that heaven-born word of child- | 
\ish faith to the careworn mother, to cheer her} 
‘then, and, with its memory of hope, still to sus- | 
{tain her through many an after experiment and | 
‘anxious watch, until, at last, she reaped her| 
rich reward in the complete realization of her| 
‘bright one’s hope. Precious to more than her | 
|such words may be, if bravely stemming our! 
| present trouble, whatsoe’er it be— bravely endo- 
\ring, persevering, encouraging others and our: | 
selves, even as that little child—we hold the} 
ithought, that as the revolving year brings round | 
jits different seasons, as day succeeds to night—}| 
and even as surely as we look for this, and know | 
|it—so to the trusting heart there comes a time | 
—it may be soon or late, it may be now, or it) 
|may be then—when this grief or grievance will 
‘have passed away ; and so ‘twill all seem noth- ' 
ing—when the summer comes! [Harper’s New 
| Monthly Magazine. 
Sovrce or tHe Nite. A recent number of | 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, (London,) contains a | 
communication from Dr. James Mavqueen, the 
| geographer, noting what he deems the discovery 
jof the true source of the Nile—the Bahrel 
|Abiad, or White Nile, the principal branch of 
{the most interesting and most venerable of riv- 
jers. ‘It is with no ordinary degree of satis- 
|faction,’’ he says, ‘* that I can state that the 
|great question is solved beyond the power of 
‘eavil or dispute.’” The discoverer, as we learn | 
from the communication, is the Rev. Dr. Krapf, | 
ja missionary from the Church Missionary So-| 
jciety, long stationed in Eastern Africa, and some 
ten years or more since a resident in Southern 
|Abyssinia. His latest station was at Rabbay 
|Impey, near Mombas, in the Zangubar country ; 
| whence, towards the close of last year, he made | 
|a journey into the interior towards the N. W. | 
\** He reached,’ says Dr. M., ‘‘asI find, on! 
igoing over with him the map [ had constructed, | 
| with the sources of the Nile laid down, 1 deg. | 
|S. lat., and about 35 30 E. long., to Kitui, the | 
jcapital of Umbekani, a fine and friendly people. | 
| There he saw to the N. W. distant about six | 
|day’s journey, the Mount of Kenia, rising far | 
jabove the limits of perpetual snow (the Chimbo- | 
|razo of Africa, and under the equator,) from the | 
{northern base and the side of which springs the | 
river of Dana or Daena, running to the Bay of | 
Formosa ; and to the north of it, he was told, 
rose a river running to the north, down which 
people went to the country of the white people.”’ 
Dr. Macqueen adds that Dr. Krapf is in London, 
about to publish his journal, which is to be given 
to the public ‘* in a few days,’’ which renders it | 
therefore, the former thinks, as unnecessary, as 
it would be unfair, for him to state any further 
particulars obtained from Dr. K. 








Daniet Kirkwoop. Sir David Brewster, in 
his opening address recently delivered before the | 
British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, alludes in complimentary terms to this in- 
dividual, who is a native of Potsville, Penn. 
On the 4th of July, 1849, he announced the dis- 
covery of an important law of the solar system, 
which has made his name familiar wherever the 
science of Astronomy is cultivated, and has ren- 
dered it as enduring as that of Kepler or Le 
Verrier. The following extract will exhibit the 
practical application of the law, as applied to the 
determination of the size of the original planet 
which it has geen supposed was burst in pieces, 
the fragment8 of which we now trace in the 
eleven asteroids ; seven of which have been dis- 
covered within the last five years, and one, Par- 
thenope, within a few months. 

‘It these eleven small planents,”’ said Sir 
David, ‘* are really the remains ot a larger one, 
the size of the original planet must have been 
considerable. What its size was, would seem 
to be a problem heyond the grasp of reason. 
But human genius has been permuted to triumph 
over greater difficulties. The planet Neptune 
was discovered before a ray of iis light had en- 
tered the haman eye; and by a law of the solar 
system just discovered, we can determine the 
original magnitude of the broken planet long af- 
ter it has been shivered into fragments,—and we 
might have determined it even after a single 
fragment had proved its existence. This law 








on his servant and turned himself to aid him. 


** Be not discouraged,”’ he cried, “a little more | 


effort and you find rest. Place your feet in the 
footprints I shall make for you and you shall be 
safe.” Then the servant arose and saw how 
the bare feet of his Prince shed a faint light over 
the path he trod boldly, and that the footprints 
were plainly seen, and with his heart warmed 
by zeal and fervor, urged on by shame and a de- 
sire of imitation, he followed his master's steps. 
Onward they strode through the cold and dark- 


sharpness of the ice, the servant's heart no long- 
er fainted within him, his soul had received sup- 
port, and his body no longer yielded, but grew 
stronger with every yard of advance. and at) 
length though following those snowy footprints | 
he arrived in safety at the church, and found) 
light and warmth both for the inner and the! 
outer man. | 

Can not each of you imitate the example of 
the good Saint? Will not you walk ever on-| 
ward over the path of life with unfaltering step, | 


' 
“ Nor faint for sorrow, falter not for sin, | 
But onward, upward ‘till the goal ye win,” 


leaving blessed footprints on the road to guide| 
those who fall or faint? Be assured that if you| 
go on with faith in your hearts, God will cause | 
a strengthening virtue to go up from those foot- | 
prints into the lives of your fellows, and your) 
example shall lead many to the Kingdom of 
Heaven who else had failed to enter in. [S. S. 
Gazette. 





PLAYING MOTHER. 


* It's just as you raise them,’ said Mr. Warner, | 
in his dogmatic way. ‘I dont’t believe ina 
boy’s taking toa haminer and a girl toa doll, 
from an instinct of nature. Girls are different 
because they are educated differently. 
no other Jaw in the matter.’ 

* My experience,’ said a lady who made one of} 
a little company numbering about half a dozen, 
and she spoke in a quiet way, ‘ leads me to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Each sex has a use in socie- 
ty peculiarly its own; and, from the earliest | 
childhood, impulses pointing thitherward may be | 
seen. Gentle, tender and Joving are the uses of | 
woman, and for these she is fitted by nature. | 
Hardier, rougher, bolder is man, because he is| 
designed for a different sphere of life. The boy 
takes the hammer, the whip, or any other play- 
thing that is noisy,‘or calls for the exercise of 
strength and action ; while the girl, as naturally 
busies herself with her doll, or her cups and 
saucers.’ 

‘ Simply,’ replied Mr. Warner, ‘ because you 
provide a hammer and whip forthe one, anda 
doll for the other.’ 

‘ No,’ returned the lady, ‘ the cause lies deep- 
er than this. It is radical. How isit with your 
own little Anna? She is here to-day.’ 

‘ She never had a doll in her life. } will not 
permit such a thing to come into my house. I 
wish to develope the strength, not the weakness 
of her character.’ And, as Mr. Warner spoke 
he threw a glance upon his wife, which said, 
plainly enough, ‘ This would’nt beso, if you 
had your way.’ 

‘Oh!’ remarked the lady, ‘then you are try- 
ing to warp her character to suit your own the- 
ory. Your are not willing to let it develope na- 
turally, and, as 1 would say, healthfully.’ 

‘I wish to give it a strong and healthy devel- 
opment.’ 

‘Then it must grow from inward elements. 
If you warp it, as you are certainly doing, you 
will weaken and deform, instead of producing 
beauty, health, and strength.’ ; 

‘So you think,’ said Mr. Warner, a little 
rudely. Opinionated men are very often rude to 
ladies. 

* Yes, I think so,’ replied the lady, not seem- 
ing to notice the gentleman’s manner. 

* Where is your deai ‘ittle girl?’ asked one of 
the company, a little while after addressing Mrs. 
Warner. 

‘ She’s playing about the garden. I saw her 
from the window a few minutes ago.’ f 

‘It would be a pleasant experiment,’ said the 
lady, with whom the child’s father had held the 
controversy, ‘ just to take a look after Anna, and 
see what she is doing. I'll warrant that the 
girl’s instincts are predominant in her acts. 
You’!I not find her dragging up the flowers, nor 
throwing stones at the birds, nor even digging in 
the dirt. i 

* You'll probably find her racing about with 
the boys,’ said the father. 

‘We'll see. Come!’ And the lady started 
for the door. The company followed her out. 
Anna.was not in the garden among the flowers, 
nor romping with the boys. 

: = ' called the iouahie, They listened, 
and her sweet, young voice was heard faintly 





There is | 





| city, had presented a valuable lot of land on the 
| Main street, containing ten thousand square feet, 
| for the purpose of an Atheneum. The gilt is 
upon the condition that the building be erected 


within two years. [Traveller. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
| COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND‘CONSUMPTION. 


HIS remedy is offered to the community with the con- 
i fidence we tee! in an article which seldom fails to re- 
| alize the happiest effect that can be desired. So wide is the 
| field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures 
| that almost every section of the country abounds in per 
| sons, publicly known, who have been restored from salarm- 
ing and even desperate diwenses of the lungs by its use. 
When once tried, its superiority over every other medicine 
of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where 
its virtues are known, the public no longer hesitate what 
antidote te employ for the distressing and dangerous affec- 
tions of the pulmonary organs, which are incident to our 
climate. And not only in the formidable attacks upon the 
lungs, but for the milder varieties of Covans, Cops, 
Hoaagseness, &c., and for Cuiitpren it is the pleasantest 
and safest medicine that can be obtained. 

Read the opinion of the followmg Gentlemen, who will 
be rec: gnized in the various sections of country where they 





| are located —euch and all as merchwnts of the first class and 


of the highest charscter—as the oldest and most extensive 
Wholesale Dealers in Medicine with an ex perience unlimit- 
ed on the subject of which they speak. If there is any value 
in the judgment of experience, see the decision in 

THIS CERTIFICATE. 

We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been 
for long acquainted with Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, hereby 
certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual 
remedy for Pulmonary Complaints ever offered to the 
American People. And we would, from our knowledge 


| of its composition, and extensive urefuiness, cordially 


commend it to the afflicted as worthy their best confi- 
dence,and with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their relief all that medicine can do. 


Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 
Haviland, Harrall & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
Jacob 8 Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. 

T. H. Me Allister, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Fran: is & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alnbama. 

Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 
Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey. 

J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Penn. 

Clark and Co., Chicago, Ilinois. 

E. E. Gay, Burlington, Lowa. 

M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. 
John Gilbert & Co., Philade!phia, Pa. 

Z. D. & W. Hi. Gilman, Washington, D. C. 
J. Wright & Co , New Orleans, La. 
Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
C. U. Richmond & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 


J. G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso, Chili. 

F, M. Dimoud & Co., Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 

8. Provost & Co., Lima, Pern. 

Morton & Co.. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

T. Walker & Son, St. Johns. New Brunswick. 

C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, except that found in its effects upon 
trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 

Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by the Drug- 
gists. Jundieddos nov9 





CHAMBERS'’S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tine: connected 
by acritical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of double column letter- 
press, und upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


7AVIE work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo- 

rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
etc., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of English Literature. from the 
earliest to the present time. Let the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, for the most part, too, repeated perusals wi'l only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws so m+ ch light upon the progress of the English Jun- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor 
mation in « condensed and el-gant form. A WwHoL kNe 
LIsH Liprary (a8 a Reviewer justly said) rusp DowN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK! 

ry The Publishers of the AMERICAN Fdition, besides 
the numerous pictorial iMustrations in the English Edition, 
have greatly enriched the work vy the additions of fine steel 
and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron ; a full length portrait of Dr. Johnsen, and u 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Jobnson. These importaa! and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer 
ence over the English addition. 


Published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
49 Washington Street. 


BOSTON FEMALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


Oy DUCTED by the Female Medical Education Soci- 
ety, incorporated by the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The fifth term will commence Nov. #th, 1850, and continue 
three months. Those who desire can attend exclusively to 
Midwifery, with its coliateral branches. Tuition, ¢25.— 
Board in the city to be Ss a BOOK 
S8AMU REGOR > Secretary, 
sept21 17 Cornhill. 
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Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 
—AND— 

TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 

Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
plates, without extracting the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most duruble 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, nnd nt very 
low prices 
Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat'on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his jong practice there, as also by several years 
tising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go'd 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
mesmees orm he also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a jegal record in his 
office of his professional labors. arse 


The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it i+, to the full sutis~ 
faction, as he flatters himseif, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth 

Setting on Pivot with fine gold, 

Setting on Plate with fine gold, 

Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 

Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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Jewett & Prescott’s 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 


™ E Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 


NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of all Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy col'd Dress Silks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of ali kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Silk Veivets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &c. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public ntten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 


DANIELL & CO, 


249 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTFR GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 


CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED) VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS. 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Handkerchiefs 
may be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 
for sale in this city. 


Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the manufacturers, 

‘he same style of Goods we have so le sold. made of 

PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 

in a family. 

DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIE@, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Imperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATH AND WHITNEY 


BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 


Of all widths and quaities With every other article of 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
GOODS, and are enabled to furni-h families with every 
aiticle, at a moment's notice. 

Having a FULL ASSORTMENT of every article in our 
line, we trust that by personal attention to business, and 
selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 
We shall continue to receive our share of patrongge 
OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


DANIELL & CO., 


octl2 eotis& eotos2m No. 249 WasninoTon Sr. 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pieces. 


R. BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 

i Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is alwnys restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


15 HAWLEY STREET, 
ty He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 


cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 





BIBLES. 


HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 

Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, t/utch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

ir Quarto ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may 25 6mo 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


FAMILY SCHOOL. 


VHE Undersigned, residing in Marlborough, a pleasant 
town about twenty-five miles from Boston, and ex!'y 
accessible by either the W orcester or Fitchburg Ruilres «, 
would ‘ike to receive a few boys into his family to educate. 
He woud prefer those between 8 «nd 14 years of age. 
For terms and references inquire of the Publisher of this 
paper. HORATIO ALGER. 
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NIEBUHR’S LECTURES. 


ECTURES on the History of Rome, from the earliest 
times to the fail of the Western Empire. By B. G. 
Niebohr. Edited by Dr. Leonard Schmitz ; second edition, 
with every addition derived from Dr. Isler’s Germau bdi- 
tion. 3 vols, 8vo. For sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 
112 Washington et. 
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YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable re 
erences, Wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady o 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place 
may 18 istf 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


HE subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May I! 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


C2oser & NICIIOLS have in press, and will shortly 
publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perkins, 
by Wm. H. Channing, with selections from his wri 2 
vols. 12mo. A Study for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, | vol. Humboldt’s Letters 
toa Lady, with a preface by the American editor, 1 vol. 
Christian Consolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new edi- 
4 _—— 111 Washington street. 
oct 


ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Anti-Trin- 
itarians, from og Pesvemotion » me dene are igs cen- 
tu Rober . 8vols 8vo. 

"¥» by Robert Wallace. 9 ROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Septl4 














1J1 Washington street. 


(‘hase’s Common School Aritkmetic. 


DerEixe the two years that this work has been pub- 
lished, it has won its way extensively into use in all 
the different grades of schools in which written Arithmetic 
is taught: and it is universally conceded by these teachers 
who have thoroughly tested it in the school room, that it 
has no equal among the almost innumerable number now 
befure the public. 1ts superior excellence consists in the 
Phitscorts and conciseness of its definitions and rules, 
Philos ical Arrangement, original and vg napa meth- 
ods of operation, rue number and variety of its examples, 
and thoroughness of the system. 


OF It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the school sexies of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby saves purchasing two or three books. And it is the 
only arithmetic in which valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 

A large ber of testi inls from the best Teachers 
in ths country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in 
orcester Academy ; who is thoroughly acquainted with 
most of the Arithmetics now in use. 

Worcester, July 20, 1850. 
Messrs. A. Hutcuinson & Co. : 


My first examination of Chase’s Commen School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not im me very fa- 
vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con- 
vinced me that its merits will not be seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for a year, 
confirms my opinion. I do not hesitute to recommend the 
work as the hest text book on the ecience of Arithmetic, 
with which I am acquainted. 
EMMONS P. BOND, 


Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 
COPIES FOR EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


Paoblished by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. And sold by all the Booksellers. 





N. B. Asa book of reference for Professional men, Me- 
chanics »nd Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex' books in Arithmetic hereto- 
fore published, ‘he new work. recently published by EH. 
Butler & Co. Philedelphia, entitled, “ Arithmetic Practi- 
cally applied,” by Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
E. Chase, A. M., author of the “Common BCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC,” is the only work extant. 

Sold, together with School Books of all kinds, by A. 
pg at \SON & CO. No. abe Main street, Worcester. 
oct t 





Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


ee subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public generally, that having greatly enlarged 

and improved his Srore, he is enabled, by the greater faci!- 

_ afforded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock 

o 

FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 

suited for Gent’s, Laptes’, Misses’ and CaILpREN's wear, 

of his own manufacture, and from the best manufacturers 

in the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices aud 

warranted to give satisfaction. 


LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W. L. WHITING, 
of New York, I shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Lapies’, Misses’ and 
CHILpRen’s SHOES, of all bis variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the best materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladies who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots and Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice 

Gent's, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 
r. 


A fine assortment of Gent’s, Lapies’, Misses’ and 
Cui.pren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BELL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 
Opposite Old South Church. 


CARPETINGS. 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 

RE reeeiving from mannufacterers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 

buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 

their purchases. Our assortment ie larger than it hus ever 

been before, and embraces in part— 

English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 

Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 

Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 

Lowell three-p\y super and extra fine ingrain do, 

Thompsonville do do do do, 

Tapley ville superfine, ex. fine aud fine do do, 

low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton do, 

Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do, 

Ve. etian, Wool and Cotton do do, 

Hemp and List do, 

Painted Floor Cloths (all widths in sheets and narrow 

goods) ; 

English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. , 3m sep7 


. MOREY'S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


rr PRICES REDUCED. 4 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


“HIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 
season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths ere entirely removed 
from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Invatips and Cuitpren will receive particular atten- 
thon. 

Tenms—eason Tickets, $2 00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been »dded, with Fleeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
anv convenirnt. 

The proprietor would cal! attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. uf TRUMAN MOREY. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§ In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has 1emoved to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 
—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 


IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


octl9 











lyis 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 
sive establishment, where are offered for sale as jarge an 
assortment of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 
Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 
ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FA8sT COLORS. 
august31 2mis 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


| bpey & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 


iF Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 

the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 

C. & N. publish the following Mi is for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
pane in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

uller. 

*.* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon, 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommenumg the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. i. A. Miles, 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 
The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
sm Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. ard 





The First Book for Sunday Schools. 


The Sunday Schoo! 
gion 1s. 4 a Hymn and Service Book. By Hon, 


The Sunday School Singing Book 


> Specimens of the above wi'l be sent to Clergy: 
man or Buperintendent who may wish them toe aunenins: 











_ ‘THE DULCIMER, 


SY I. B. WOODBURY. 


I vane ood bee aa Beret com, this work severe 
sical ‘compositions of the Old Worlds he eye ne cite 


ponded with many of the eminent bse hes afte Serves. 


posers of this \ 
several of their must choice and sare 


| The work comprises the most com 
lete and 
| collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever published, my - hew 
| avd elegant type, and all its features have heen Perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate Supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
Dovtel of ton Best, Seed wig oman ey nee 
¥ : 
Service, Christmes he ae and Close of 
There are about two hundred composers re ted in 
this work. There are nearly one thousaud different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published ! 
is a complete theory to Jearn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
p and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting 
There are sacred b+ilads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio or. 
— — vo oes > ag — of which is most!y se. 
rom Handel, Haydn ummel t 
bers, vey David. sai 1 Beothoven, Rom. 
nste all dry and uninteresting exercises in t 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set rt eg 
an! words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes, 
There is » chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me. 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each, 
There will be separate or orchest furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 
For further particulars see the work itself, which, al. 
porny ot ge panete Lm er poe of valuable music than 
any other ever pu in this coun will be furni 
as low as any work of the kind parm — 
Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co. 
sep7 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


-BUARDING SCHOOL. 


ME. ANNA Y. LORD’S Boarding School for Y 
Ladies, at Ravin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 
commence September 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assisted by 
able and experienced Teachers. The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
—— French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven we able in advance ° 
Day Scholars, ~— ie ial soem os a “— 
Kalian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by those of the Masters employed. 
here will be two vacations during the year, one from 
July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thanksgiv- 
ng ; 


try, and proc 
positions. 











A Day School me ge od children, connected with the 
above, will be ope at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 
REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston, 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq. me 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, B 
John Homans, M. D. “ 
Henry 1. Bowditeh,M.D. “ 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, rin 
“ R. C. Waterston, ad 
“ F. D. Huntington, ~ 
D. Humphrey Storer, M.D. “ 
Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 


Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed. 
ford Place, Boston, until] September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july 27 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RcHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scnoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i: a new hon-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
ec urse of instruction will «mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Lauguages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircupure RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed. well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abuudance of pure spring water in each story ; alsoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Mnsic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 








HE undersigned gives notice that his Schoo) will open 

for the ensuing year on the 21st of October, at which 
time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin and High Schools, 
Boston. 

‘Ths 'nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
tages i» respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 
ever is requ site for the heal h, recreation and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Buston ; and Prof. Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 

C. M. VINSON. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Aritb. 
metic, 


OMER'’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Schoo! 8t., 

which has been in successt*' operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi‘es of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. J Ne 
Class System. £9 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated A ts adjust- 
ed, Copying. &c . promptly and faithtully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, Sumner's 
Method, &c.&c The best Instruments Charts. &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establisiiment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

cy For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £4 

Sept. 1. 


Stained and Ornamented Glass. 


J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT anl ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, Steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, & 
It is an excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Shu- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and ia a short time it will become 8 tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
april6 3mis9mos 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


Hi’ VING every facility for manufacturing and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fol workmen, in all b hes of the busi , together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the busi , is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 


Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 
Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2+ stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 
ag 9 oe een Ohio, with 28 stops. 
t. Paul's Episcopal Church, Philadel . Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. . on oe 
tom Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 


36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
_ gnarch30 2wiseopos6m 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


— School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 
cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 
full course, #30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M. 
at the school, Grav’s Building, corner of Summer and 
Washington streets, up stairs. 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
aug31 Principal. 


lis.3tos 


























Consumption! € jon !! 
Umplion. Consumption... 

R. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society, 
D believing in the curaBiLity or Consumption, Wil 
continue to devote himself to the examination and treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; also to 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, ns being often connec 
with Consumption, and frequently the cause of it. 

Office hours from 9 to 2. 132 Court street, Boston, neat 


the Revere House. 
GEO. FIELD, M. D. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREEYF, 
TERMS.--THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for f¢ 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 


- No subscrip discontinued, excep discretion of 
thopublisher, until all arreenees ne > i. 
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CHRISTI: 
DAV 
AT NO. 22 
J. H. MORI 
E. PEABOD 


A. P. PEABG 
F.D. HUN 
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